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Preface 

IHA VE been engaged for some twenty yean in endeavour* 
ing to get the people to anderetand that the Church 
is intended to be the great instrument for Social Reform. 
This little book explains vfhy I have failed. The whole 
witness of the CSiurch's sacraments of Equalily and 
Brotherhood, of the Church's emancipating literature, of 
the Church itself as a divine Society for the promotion of 
Social Justice, is spoilt by the action or inaction of the 
chief officers of the Church in the exalted position in which 
they have been placed in the great Council of the Nation. 
They have had a splendid opportunity — *' if they had 
known " — and missed it. 

Of course it is illogical on account of the crimes and 
follies of the Bishops to condemn the Church, which is 
essentially democratic and liberating in its doctrines and 
institutions, and which if the people were wise they would, 
in spite of this HmTnnmg episcopal record, claim and use 
as their own Church. 

An Archbishop being interviewed by one who was then 
a well-known labour leader, produced in answer to his 
hostile criticism a volume of mine from his shelves, to prove 
how the Church was in touch with the Democracy. But 
all the books of all the Christian Socialist Societies are as 
nothing when set against Mr. Cla3rton's terrible record. 

What is to be done 7 whether the Bishops are to be 
taken away from the House of Lords or the House of Lords 
from the Bishops, at cmy rate a different kind of Bishop iff 
wanted. To that end first of all the patron must be dis- 
established, and " the congregation of the Lord,*' the 
whole body of the CSiurch in each parish put in his place : 

7 
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8 PREFACE 

then the prioBts elected by the people should in their torn 
elect the Bishops : and the Bishops in ** Synod " with the 
priests should be the constitutional governors of the Church. 

Then if the nation still thinks well to have a House of 
Lords at all, and still cares to call to its aid the leaders of 
the Church, you may get a Church vote and voice which 
will not be so flagrantly in opposition to Church principles, 
so contrary to the very idea of the Church, as the Bishops' 
votes during the last century have been. 

Mr. Clayton is to be commended for the studied modera- 
tion with which he has stated his case ; and indeed his 
case is so strong that it does not need strong words to 
enforce it. 

But there is one sentence from which I must dissent ; 
he says that though the Bishops have gone astray politic- 
ally, they have at least been devoted to their Church. 
This severance between the Church and politics is impos- 
sible ; to attempt it is disastrous. It was nations and 
not merely individuals that Christ in His great parable 
summoned to judgment. Unless the Church in England 
is arousing the people of England to their political duty of 
seeing that all their fellow-citizens are properly clothed, 
fed and housed — ^then the Church is false not only poli- 
UcaUy but ecclesiasticaUy. 

Whether in the House of Lords or out of the House of 
Lords, the Bishops, by virtue of their baptism, ordination 
and consecration, are bound to flght against poverty and 
the injustice which causes poverty. This book proves that 
they have failed to do this ; that they have not seldom 
fought on the other side. This condemns them as Church- 
men even more than it condemns them as politicians. 

May the time come when the leaders will take the lead 
in Israel and help to make England into a real kingdom of 
heaven upon earth. 

Stewabt D. Hsadlah. 
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INTRODUCTION 

IN the following pages will be found some aocoimt 
of the work of the Bishops of the Established 
Church in the House of Lords during the last 
hundred years. No important debate or division 
wherein the Lords Spiritual took part has been 
omitted from this account, but only in very few 
oases has mention been made of occasions when the 
Bishops were all absent from their seats. 

Thirty years ago Lord Shaftesbury (himself a 
great Bishop maker) asked the question, " Of what 
use are the Bishops in the House of Lords ! " and 
this little book may help towards an answer. In 
an assembly not notoriously on the side of popular 
liberties, but rather apt to be in opposition to the 
House of Ckimmons when the latter threatens 
vested interests and proposes changes in the social 
and political order, what is the record of the Bish- 
ops ? In the long struggle of Roman CatholicSy 
Jews, and Nonconformists for dvil and religious 
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10 INTRODUCTION 

liberty, in the humanitafian crusade for amending 
criminal laws and reducing the death penalty, in 
the efforts of the people to obtcdn the right of 
voting for Members of Parliament, and in the slow 
building up of a system of national elementary 
education, the House of Lords has been in conflict 
with the House of Commons, and in that conflict 
the Bishops have stood with the peers against the 
people. Many a good man in the Lords voted 
against some of the changes desured by reformers, 
but the Bishops voted against all the proposed 
changes, and even when the firmness of the Com- 
mons convinced the Lords the time had come to 
yield, still the Bishops would often be found in the 
little band of unbending peers who witnessed in 
their minority to a certain lack of political percep- 
tion. 

But the record, the really astonishing record of 
the Bishops in the House of Lords, and the amazing 
way these excellent men found reasons for giving 
bad votes, and justified themselves (in their own 
eyes at least) for what may be called their wrong- 
headedness, is in the chapters to come. Here the 
cause of the failure of the Bishops as legislators 
may be briefly discussed, and some attempt at an 
answer found. 

These Bishops of the nineteenth century were aU 
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INTRODUCTION xi 

men of good character and of blameless private life. 
They were neither worldly nor ambitions above 
their fellows. They were not men who amassed 
fortunes out of the Church of England, or neglected 
to perform the work of the office they had accepted. 
(Many of the Bishops were men of wealthy families, 
and left fortunes when they died ; but the money 
so left was not from the episcopal income ; as a 
rale, the Bishops have not practised the thrift they 
have so often recommended to the poor, but have 
spent all their official incomes on diocesan expenses.) 
In the last fifty years, indeed, the Bishops have 
worked as hard as Cabinet Ministers. They have 
not been the hangers-on of courts and statesmen. 
Many of them were great scholars, a few were men 
of rare piety. 

And yet as legislators they were the despair, 
not only of politicians, but of the plain average 
citizen. These kindly prelates of the nineteenth 
century could not be got to see that it was wrong 
in a Christian country to hang starving people for 
stealing a few shillingsworth of drapery, and 
unwise to exclude from all political power great 
masses of law-abiding people keenly interested in 
politics. Tolerant and far from fanatical in religion, 
the Bishops still held that persons who shut them- 
selves out from the ample fold of the Established 
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23 INTRODUCTION 

Church did not deserve to sit in Parliament, to 
Tote, or to enjoy the educational advantages of onr 
ancient universities. 

One conception* of their duties as legislators 
filled the minds of these Bishops — ^they were in the 
House of Lords to maintain the rights and privileges 
of the Established Church and to resist every 
innovation that might threaten these rights and 
privileges, or endanger the constitution of which 
the Established Church was an integral part. 
Erastian, and unashamed, the Episcopal Bench 
never admitted that the constitution could be 
itnproved or the Church of England strengthened 
by any relaxing of the bonds of Church and State. 
High church Bishops like S. Wilberforce and 
Christopher Wordsworth, low church Bishops like 
Bickersteth and Ryle, and brocMl church Bishops 
like Tait and Temple, were all equally agreed upon 
the sacredness of the ''cause" of the Establishment. 

And the evil result of this concentrated point of 
view was that no question before the Lords ever 
got fair treatment from the Bishops. When re- 
forms were proposed the Bishops first asked, Will 
this proposal improve the position of the Established 
Church ? and then went on to the second question. 
How far is this reform desired by the friends of the 
Establishment in Parliament ? and can it be sup* 
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ported without aUenating those friends f This 
fear of alienating the friends of the Established 
Church in high places has had a most disastrous 
effect on the episcopal bench, and still works its 
evil influence. 

Very marked is the difference between the large 
attendance of Bishops when any question affecting 
the " rights " of the Established Church is before 
the Lords, and the scanty attendance when the 
question only affects the welfare of the people. 

Unconsciously regarding themselves rather as 
the appointed champions of the ecclesiastical 
establishment than as the preachers of a kingdom 
of righteousness, the Bishops have been led to 
dwell too much on the supposed advantages of 
establishment, and to forget all that can be said for 
the ^^ voluntary '' principle, and this in spite of the 
churches in the Colonies and the United States. 
On more than one occasion Bishops have publicly 
despaired of a Church of England separated from 
the State, luid so stout a high churchman as Samuel 
Wilberforce declared in the Lords in 1848 that 
" the Church of England separated from the State 
would necessarily, in becoming a mere sect, acquire 
something of sectarian habits and interests." 

That the very votes and speeches of the Bishops 
in the Lords in their misdirected efforts to maintain 
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the Establishment have done more than anything 
else in the last hundred years to convince plain 
people of all opinions that separation of Church 
from State would be good both for religion and the 
commonwealth, is a fact that has not yet been 
grasped by Right Rev. prelates. 

Next to this unfortunate conception of the func- 
tions of the Episcopate in the Lords comes the 
method of the appointment of the Bishops as a 
stumbling-block to their legislative usefulness. 
Nominated by the Prime Minister, who may or 
may not be a member of the Church of England, 
those clergy are naturally selected as Bishops who 
have proved themselves good organizers, or great 
scholars, or successful schoolmasters. The appoint- 
ments must be " popular '* — that is, the choice of 
Bishops must redound to the credit of the chooser. 
Hence men of conspicuous courage or devotion are 
rarely selected as Bishops, for those qualities imply 
enemies, and in raising such men to the episcopate 
the Prime Minister might himself make enemies ; 
and no politician can afford to make enemies by 
his patronage : patronage is rather the politician's 
supply of nourishment to his supporters. Could 
the Church of England choose its own Bishops, the 
probability is that the record in the House of Lords 
would be a better one, and that prelates of greater 
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faith and courage would break away from that 
hopeless suspicion of all new movements which 
characterized the excellent but Erastian men who 
filled the Episcopal Bench in the Lords in the 
nineteenth century. 

If the question is asked, But are not the Bishops 
of the twentieth century of vastly different calibre 
to their predecessors, more sympathetic with ref orm> 
more alive to the needs of the people, and lees 
antagonistic to those who challenge the existing 
order ? can an a£5rmative answer be given ? Will 
the present bench of Bishops repudiate the episcopal 
record in the Lords ? Can it be said in truth that 
to-day the Bishops are no longer an obstructive 
element in an obstructive assembly ? That when 
the House of Lords is in conflict with the represen- 
tatives of the people in the House of Commons, the 
Lords Spiritual are with the Commons ? Can any 
real change in the attitude of the Bishops be dis- 
cerned in these last few years f The votes in the 
Lords given in the twentieth century scarcely 
reveal such change. But let the Bishops themselves 
answer. Let the Right Rev. prelates of the Estab- 
lished Church tell us whether they are prepared to 
separate themselves from the Lords Temporal when 
the latter are in conflict with the Commons. And 
be it remembered, this conflict only occurs now 
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when a Liberal Goyemment is in power. The 
legislation of Conservative Governments is in these 
days as rarely opposed in the Lords as the Bills 
sent up by Liberal Grdvemments are allowed to 
pass uninjured. 

If it could be said that the votes of the Episcopal 
Bench are no longer cast with the solid majority of 
change-resisting peers in the House of Lords, this 
record of the nineteenth century might be dismissed 
as ancient history. It is just because by their votes 
and speeches the Bishops as legislators stand as 
their predecessors did in opposition to the expressed 
will of the people, that this record may be pondered. 

Time has proved that the Bishops of the nine- 
teenth century as legislators were commonly behind 
and against the best spirit of the age, blindly sus- 
picious of aspirations and desires which posterity 
has approved. Will the Bishops of the twentieth 
century fall under the same condemnation a hun- 
dred years hence ? 

It only remains to be said that my sole authority 
for the parliamentary record is the official report to 
be found in the pages of Hansard, and in the House 
of Lords Journal, and that for extra-parliamentary 
utterances I am indebted to the Lives of Lord 
Shaftesbury, Bishop Wilberforce, Archbishop Tem- 
ple, Archbishop Tait, Archbishop Magee, and the 
columns of the Times, 
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Every effort has been made to do full justice to 
the Bishops, and to prevent inaccuracy or possible 
unfairness. If any mistake has been made or any 
misrepresentation has occurred, the offence has not 
been wilful, and the author will be grateful for 
correction. 

Note. — ^In those cases where the Bishops were 
unanimous it was not thought worth while to 
mention that no Bishop voted on the other side. 
It is stated simply that so many Bishops voted for 
or against. 
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THE BISHOPS AND CATHOLIC 
EMANCIPATION 

IN the year 1800 Roman Catholios were excluded 
from Parliament, from the franchise, from the 
magistracy, the Bar, the Civil Service, from muni- 
eipal corporations, and from becoming officers in the 
Army or Navy. William Pitt would have abolished 
these disabilities at the passing of the Act of Union 
with Ireland, but George III refused all assent to 
ihe proposals, and Pitt resigned. It was not till 
iwenty-nine years later that the Duke of Wellington 
persuaded the House of Lords to pass a measure of 
Catholic emancipation. The House of Commons on 
several occasions^ during the years 1800-1829 de- 
clared for the removal of the restrictions upon the 
liberty of Roman Catholics, but the House of Lords 
ignored resolutions and petitions on the subject, 
and threw out bills sent up to them from the 
Commons. 
The attitude of the Bishops of the Established 

18 
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THE BISHOPS AND CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION 19 

Ghuroh waa unfavourable to their fellowHSubjects 
and fellow-Christians of the Roman communion. 
With the notable exception of the Bishop of Nor- 
wichy who consistently supported by speech and 
vote the claim for emancipation, the Episcopal 
Bench was loud in its opposition to all proposals 
for the relief of Roman Catholics in Great 
Britain or Ireland, and voted heavily for excluding 
them from the rights of citizenship. The reUgioa 
of the Established Church was the law of the land ; 
to dissent from the Church of England was to con- 
fess oneself an outlaw, and as such to forfeit all 
civil rights. So the lawyers argued and the Bishops 
echoed their statements. The days of persecution 
might be over, and Roman Catholics and Protestant 
Dissenters might be allowed to live in England 
without molestation in the nineteenth century : 
more than that the Bishops would never grant, 
until the growth of common sense and common 
charity, and the spectacle of Ireland distracted to 
the verge of civil war, gave the Duke of Wellington 
a majority in the House of Lords, and left only an 
episcopal remnant to cry " No Popery " unheeded. 

In 1808 Lord Grenville moved in the House of 
Lords for a Committee to consider a Petition 
presented from the Roman Catholics of Ireland ' 
praying for relief from political disabilities. 
This was defeated by 161 to 74. The Arch- 
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bishop of York hoped Parliament ''would always 
resist the attempts of Catholics to acquire 
political power," and the Bishop of Bangor 
objected to the petition on the ground that, 
if granted, Catholics would be ''on an equal 
footing with the Protestants." 

In 1812 a Resolution in the Lords to consider Soman 
Caiholic claims was lost by one vote — 125 for, 
126 against. Nineteen Bishops voted in the 
majority, and three in the minority. 

In 1816 a Resolution in favour of Catholic Belief 
was defeated in the Lords by 73 to 69. The 
Bishop of Norwich supported the Resolution, 
five Bishops voted against. 

In 1819 a Resolution for the removal of CivU Dis- 
abilities from Soman Caiholics in England wa& 
defeated in the Lords by 147 to 106. Sixteen 
Bishops voted against the Resolution, and one 
for. The Bishops of Worcester and Peterboro* 
spoke against any granting to Catholics of the 
power to vote. 

In 1819 a bill was brought up to the Lords to allow 
Soman Catholics to become officers in the Army 
and Navy by relieving them of the oath against 
Transvbstantiation and the Invocation of Saints, 
The bill was opposed by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury as " a new and dangerous experi- 
ment," and was rejected by 141 to 82. l^e 
Bishops of Norwich and Rochester supported 
the Bill. 

In 1821 a bill was brought up to the Lords (after 
passing the Commons by 216 to 197) for the 
Semoval of Catholic Disabilities. The Bishop 
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of London led the Opposition, finding that 
'* the great predominating evil of the bill was 
that it divested the Established Church of the 
friendly and direct countenance and support 
of a Protestant government '* ; while the 
Bishop of Chester held that Catholics were 
" aheady in possession of complete religious 
toleration." The bill was rejected by 169 to 
120. Twenty-five Bishops voted against the 
bill and two in its favour. 

In 1822 the Lords rejected a bill for aUounng Roman 
Catholic Peers to sit in the House of Lords by 
171 to 129. Eighteen Bishops voted against 
the bill and one for. 

In 1828 the Lords rejected a bill for allowing 
Catholics in England to voU by 80 to 73. The 
Bishop of St. David's denounced the measure, 
the Bishop of Norwich supported it. 

In 1824 the Lords rejected two bills : (1) allowing 
Catholics in England to held civil office in cot' 
porations ; (2) allotving Catholics in England to 
vote. The first bill was defeated by 139 to 
101, the second by 143 to 109. The Bishop of 
Lichfield supported the bills, and the Bishop 
of Bath and WeUs opposed them. The latter 
trusted that exclusion would continue '* as 
long as the dangerous tenets held by the 
Catholic Church remain unrepealed.'' 

In 1825 the Bishops were busy with petitions 
against the Soman Caihclic claims. A bill for 
granting relief to Catholics was again brought 
up to the Lords, to be defeated by a majority 
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of 48. Twenty-three Bishops TOted against 
the bill and two in its favour. 

In 1828 a Resolution was moved in the Lords, after 
a joint meeting with the Commons, for the con- 
Meration of Catholic DiwbilUies^ with a view 
to '' a final and conciliatory adjustment." This 
was opposed with vote and speech by the 
Archbishop of CSanterbury, and the Bishops of 
Durham, Lincoln (who regarded the proposal 
as a "danger to the Protestant Establish- 
ment "), Llandaff, and Bath and Wells, and 
was lost by 182 to 137. 

In 1829 "the English Ministry had to dhoose 
between concession and civil war," and the 
Duke of Wellington, with the support of the 
Whigs, carried a bill through the Lords for the 
admission of Catholics to Parliament and to (he 
dvU and military services. In spite of the over- 
whelming public opinion in Great Britain in 
favour of the bill, and the excited condition of 
Ireland, nineteen Bishops still voted against 
the claims of their Roman Catholic brethren ; 
but ten Bishops now voted for the bill. On 
the third reading, eight Bishops voted in 
favour and sixteen against. 

With the passing of the Catholic Emancipation 

biU in 1829 the main battle for civil rights was won ; 

but the Bishops in the House of Lords continued 

to oppose all proposals for granting further liberties 

to Roman Catholics in this realm, and to exclude 

them with Protestant Dissenters from the universi* 

ties and from educational work in the country. 
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In 1885 a bill to aUow Roman Caiholics to be married 
according to the rites of their Churchy and to 
relieve them from comjndaory aUendance ai the 
Church of England service^ waa rejected by the 
Lords, the Bishops of London and Exeter 
speaking against the measure. 

In 1886 the Lords threw out the Roman Catholic 
Marriages {Ireland) BiU (to allow Roman 
Catholics in Ireland to be married according to 
the rites of their Church) by 39 to 19 votes. 
The Archbishop of Armagh opposed the bill, 
and no Bishop supported it. 

In 1889 the Lords rejected a clause in the Prisons 
BiU, sanctioning the appointment of Roman 
Catholic chaplains. The Bishops of London, 
Exeter and Lincoln spoke against the clause, 
and the Bishop of Durham in favour. Eight 
Bishops voted against and one for the clause. 

In 1841 the Bishop of Exeter moved a Resolution 
in the Lords to prevent the Roman Catholic 
Seminary of St. Sulpice, at Montreal, Canada, 
from retaining legal possession of its property 
— on the ground that Canada having been con- 
quered by the British, the property might well 
be devoted by the Crown to Protestant clergy- 
men for the conversion of the Indians or the 
instruction of the Protestant population. 

(Governor after governor, and council after 
council, had confiroied the right of St. Sulpice 
to its property siace 1763, and the statutes of 
1774 and 1790 had admitted the right.) The 
resolution was negatived without a division. 

In 1844 the Bishop of London protested against 
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the Repeal of the Penal Laws against Roman 
Catholics — (these penaltiee under an unrepealed 
Act of Elizabeth might be inflicted on priests 
who said Mass in England and on Roman 
Catholics who attended Mass) — ^and declared 
that he spoke the opinion of most of his brother 
prelates in maintaining that '* the constitution 
of the Church of England had not only been a 
Protestant constitution, but that it had been 
an anti-Popish constitution." But the Lords 
carried the Repeal, and the Bishop of London 
did not divide the House. 

In 1851 the Lords passed the Ecdesuistical Tides 
Bill forbidding the setting up of Roman 
Catholic bishoprics in Great Britain. Twenty- 
six Bishops voted for the bill, the Bishops of 
Oxford (S. Wilberforce) and St. Davids spoke 
in its favour, and no Bishop voted against it. 
(The Act was a dead letter, and was quietly 
repealed in 1874.) 

In 1868 the Lords passed the Prison Ministers^ BiU^ 
sanctioning the appointment of Roman Catholic 
chaplains to certain gaols, by 65 to 30 votes. 
Two Bishops voted for the bill, eight voted 
against. The Bishop of London opposed the 
bill on the ground that " the country was not 
prepared to see Roman Catholic priests occupy- 
ing the same status in our prisons and work- 
houses as the clergy of the Church of England." 

In 1865 the Lords rejected a bill to relieve Roman 
Catholics from the Protestant form of the 
Parliamentary oath. Five Bishops voted for 
the rejection, none against. 
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In 1866 the Parliamentary Oath AmendmerU BUI — 
making the oath unobjectionable to Roman 
Catholics and Jews — ^was carried without oppo- 
sition, and received the Royal assent. 

In 1867 an amendment to the OaiJia and Offices BiU 
was proposed in the Lords, allowing the Lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland to be a Roman Catholic. 
This was defeated by 69 to 55 votes. Two 
Bishops voted for and five against the amend- 
ment. The clause of the bill, permitting 
judges and town councillors to attend any 
place of worship in their official robes, was 
opposed by the Bishop of Carlisle, who "felt 
it right to resist every step in the direction of 
the supremacy of Rome,'' but was passed. 

In 1872 the Lords passed a Prison Ministers* BiU, 
making the appointment of Roman Catholic 
chaplains compulsory in certain places, by 58 
to 22 votes. Seven Bishops were present, but 
none took part in the debate or voted. 

Time has disproved the arguments of the Bishops 
against the measures of relief to the consciences of 
Roman Catholics ; the constitution still stands ; 
the Established Church has not been deprived of 
its emoluments ; and England seems as far as ever 
from submission to the Pope. But for all the harsh 
things said and the votes given, no word of regret 
has come from the Bishops. 
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THE BISHOPS AND JEWISH DISABILITIES 

THE agitation for the removal of Jewish 
Disabilities in Great Britain followed at 
once upon Catholic Emancipation, and another full 
twenty-eight years were spent before the right to 
sit in Parliament was secured for the Jew. From 
1800 to 1828 the Bishops in the House of Lords 
stood firm against the claims of Roman Catholics ; 
rom 1830 to 1858 they were equally vigorous in 
their opposition to the similar claims put forward 
for the Jews. 

That a mission from Rome sent St. Augustine to 
re-establish Christianity in England, that the 
Founder of the Christian religion, and its great 
i^postle, St. Paul, were Hebrews, struck no note of 
sympathy in the hearts of the Bishops when Roman 
Catholics and Hebrews pleaded for the liberty of 
citizens. 

As in the case of the Catholic, so with the Jew, 
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the people of England desired the removal of barriers 
that excluded men of older religions from Parlia- 
ment, and expressed the desire in resolutions of the 
House of Commons. The Lords ignored the wish 
of the people, and the Bishops associated themselves 
with the obstinate majority of the peers. One 
Bishop (Norwich) was found to speak up ior the 
Roman Catholics ; three, and sometimes five, 
prelates supported the Jews. 

In 1888 the Lords first threw out the Jew%^ DiS" 
abUUiea Repeal Bill. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury (Dr. Howley) moved the rejection, 
and urged that the ** moral and intellectual 
capacity of the Jews was not such as to entitle 
them to any share in the Legislature. '' Twenty 
Bishops voted with the Archbishop in the 
majority of fifty against the bill, three Bishops 
supported the bill. 

In 1884 the Lords again threw out the Jewa^ Dis- 
abilities BiU. l^e Archbishop of Canterbury 
declared that Parliament would be " degraded 
in the eyes of the country if there were among 
their members persons who were avowedly not 
Christians/' and fifteen Bishops supported the 
rejection* 

In 1841 a bill for the Admission of Jews to Town 
OouneUs was carried by one vote (48 to 47) 
in the Lords, in spite of the opposition of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury (Dr. Howley), 
who objected to the bill because it tended to 
the admission of Jews to Parliament. Eight 
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Bishops were present, and voted with the 
Archbishop. 

In 1846 Rothschild was elected M.P. for the aty of 
London, but the law did not permit him to take 
his seat. 

In 1848 the Lords threw out the Jews^ DisabUUiea 
Bill by 35 votes. The Bishop of Oxford 
(Samuel Wilberforce) uttered a solemn warn- 
ing that, "if their Lordships passed that bill 
they would take the foundation from religion, 
and they would send a shock quivering through 
every institution of the country, which would 
not cease until it shivered them all into frag- 
ments.'' Four Bishops voted for the biU^ 
seventeen against. 

In 1851 the Jews' Oath of Abjuration BiU (for the 
omission of the words '^ on the true faith of a 
Christian " from parliamentary oaths) was 
rejected in the Lords by 144 to 108. Seven 
Bishops supported the bill (two spoke in its 
favour), eleven voted against it. 

In 1858 the Lords threw out the Jetos' DisabUUiea 
BiU by 49 votes. Five Bishops supported the 
bill, eleven voted against it. 

In 1857 the Lords threw out the Jetva' Disabilities 
Bill by 171 to 139. The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury (Dr. Sumner) declared the bill, if passed, 
would '* tend to lower the respect which ought 
to be entertained for Parliament," and the 
Bishop of Oxford (Wilberforce) was convinced 
it would '' unchristianize the Legislature.*' 
Seven Bishops supported the bill, sixteen 
voted against it. 
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In 1858 (when for some time past Jewish Members 
of Parliament had been allowed to take part in 
debates and sit on conmiittees, but were not 
allowed to vote) the second reading of the 
Jews^ DiaabilUiea Bill passed [the Lords bj 
143 to 97. Seven Bishops voted for the bill, 
but seventeen were in the minority against. 
Two Bishops protested against the third 



The Lords carried an amendment to this 
bill requiring the words, " on the true faith of 
a Christian/' to be retained in the Parliamen- 
tary Oath. Three Bishops voted for retaining 
the words, eleven against. 

The final removal of all civil disabilities from the 
Jews was accomplished against the will of the 
Bishops. Can the present occupiers of the Epis- 
copal Bench say that Archbishop Sunmer's warnings 
have been justified by time, and Bishop Wilber* 
force's prophecies of evil fulfilled ! 
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THE BISHOPS AND THE RIGHTS OF 
NONCONFORMISTS 

WITH the eighteenth century Protestant Non- 
conformists enjoyed a fair security of 
religious liberty in England, but many grievances 
remained unredressed, and many hardships were 
inflicted on all who dissented from the Established 
Church. For the last hundred years Noncon- 
formists have been struggling to remove from the 
Statute Book laws that still threatened the 
complete freedom of religious worship and curtailed 
the full rights of citizenship, and to obtain the 
passing of laws that would give to themselves and 
their children opportunities of education and 
public office enjoyed by members of the Church of 
England without let or hindrance. 

The Bishops in the House of Lords, open in their 
belief that good citizenship and loyalty to the 
constitution must include fidelity to the Established 
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Church, resisted concessions to Protestant Noncon- 
formists with the same vigour they displayed against 
the claims of Bonutn Catholics and Jews, and fought 
jealously to exclude them from the universities, to 
prevent the public recognition of their religious 
ministry, and to compel them to pay tribute to the 
Church of England. 

" There are few things which give me more pain 
than to see the Right Reverend Bench always 
indisposed to give relief to tender consciences. 
What is required of the legislature by this bill is but 
Uttle. What the legislature at present requires of 
the Dissenters is a very grievous obligation." So 
Lord EUenborough spoke in 1823 (in the debate on 
the Dissenters' Marriage Bill), and the substance of 
his words has been repeated many times these last 
eighty years. 

Declaring themselves Protestant, the Bishops 
failed to understand why all Protestants in Oreat 
Britain (and the Colonies) could not acknowledge 
the authority of the Church of England, and 
conscientious dissent was in their eyes mere con- 
tumacy. At the abolition of the slave trade in 1807, 
the Bishop of London found there we^re only twenty 
clergymen in Jamaica to minister to 300,000 negroes, 
and yet when the Nonconformists proposed to send 
missionary preachers to that island, the same 
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Bishop (1812) in the House of Lords objected to any 
permission being given to these unauthorized 
ministers. Throughout the nineteenth century the 
same spirit has been manifest. 

In 1812 the Lords rejected the Dissenters* Belief 
BUI (for the repeal of penalties for not attending 
church) by 31 to 10 votes. Eleven Bishops 
were present, and consented to the rejection. 

In 1828 the House of Lords threw out the Dissenters^ 
Marriage BUI (which had aheady passed the 
Commons) by 27 to 21 votes. This was a bill 
to allow Nonconformists (and Roman Catholics) 
to be married without the marriage service of 
the Church of England, and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury (Dr. Manners Sutton) objected to 
it on the ground that it was a measure '' to 
accommodate sects who founded their faith and 
religious belief on private and unlearned inter- 
pretations of Scripture." The Bishops of 
Llandaff, Worcester, and Chester also spoke 
against the bill. 

In 1824 the Lords threw out a bill to relieve Uni- 
tarians from the Marriage Service of the Church 
of England, by 105 to 66 votes. The Bishop of 
Chester moved the rejection of the measure, 
and the Bishop of St. Davids also spoke against 
it. The Archbishop of Canterbury (Manners 
Sutton) and the Bishop of Exeter supported 
the bill. 

In 1827 the Lords passed the bill for the civil 
marriages of Dissenters at a Registry Office: 
this was not opposed by the Bishops. 
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In 1884 the House of Lords negatdved the Bdigious 
Assemblies Bill without a division. This biU 
was for the repeal of an Act of George m. (put 
in force as late as 1820), which prohibited the 
assembling of more than twenty persons, 
above the members of the household, in one 
house for religious worship. The Bishop of 
Exeter spoke against the bill, his objection 
being that 'Mt was directly opposed to the 
twenty-third Article of the Qiurch of England, 
which declared that it was not lawful for any 
man to take upon himself the office of public 
preaching.'' 

In 1884 the Lords rejected a bill for the admission 
of Dissenters to Degrees at the Universities^ by 
102 to 85 votes. Twenty-two Bishops voted 
for the rejection, two for the bill. 

In 1884 the Lords rejected a special clause in the 
Poor Law Amendment Act allowing Noncon- 
formist Chaplains to minister in Workhouses^ 
the Bishop of London holding such a clause to 
be unnecessary. 

In 1885 the Lords rejected a bill for Making Sttb- 
scription to the 39 Articles not Compulsory at the 
Universities^ by 106 to 57 votes. Nineteen 
Bishops voted against the bill, two for it. 

In 1886 the Bishop of Exeter proposed an amend- 
ment to the bill for allowing Legal Marriages in 
Registrars^ Offices, requiring an oath from the 
contracting parties. Ten Bishops supported 
the amendment, but the Lords rejected it. 

In 1888 the Lords rejected (on the third reading, by 

o 
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32 to 16 Totes) an Affirmationa BiU, permittiiig 
Qoakeis and Moravians to make affirmations 
in lien of oaths. Eight Bishops consented to 
the rejection. 

In 1844 the Lords passed the Dissenters* Chapels 
BiU (to confirm Nonconformists — chiefly Uni- 
tarians — ^in their chapels after thirty years' 
preaching). The Bishops of Norwich and 
Durham supported the bill ; the Bishops of 
Exeter and London opposed — the latter declar- 
ing that "the measure contravened every 
principle of truth, justice, equity and religion." 

In 1846 the Lords passed, with amendments, the 
Religious Opinions Belief BiU, for the repeal 
of some thirty acts of Parliament inflicting 
various penalties on Jews, Roman Catholics, 
and Nonconformists. The Bishop of St. David's 
supported the bill, the Bishop of Exeter 
opposed it, and the Bishops of London and 
Oxford were doubtful. 

(In the course of the debate. Lord Brougham 
related how, in 1841, certain men charged with 
poaching were acquitted for lack of evidence^ 
and how the magistrates thereupon fined them 
2Ss. each, or three months' imprisonment, for 
non-attendance at the Parish Church on Sun- 
day — convicting them under an old act of 
Queen Elizabeth which required attendance at 
church every Sunday under the penalty of a 
shilling fine for non-attendance.) 

In 1855, in the Lords, the second reading of a 
Bdigious Worship BiU, for the repeal of the 
Act of George III. (mentioned above, 1834), 
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was moved by Lord Shaftesbury (who pointed 
out that as late as 1850 and 1864 the threat of 
legal proceedings had stopped certain country 
gentlemen from conducting cottage services on 
their estates), and carried by 31 to 30 votes. 
Nine Bishops opposed the bill, and the Bishops 
of London and Oxford (S. Wilberforce) spoke 
against it. The bill was sent to a Select Com- 
mittee (eleven Bishops voted for that course), 
was re-introduced by Lord Derby with a new 
clause that ^' no penalties should be exacted if 
the services were authorized by the clergyman 
of the parish or the bishop of the diocese," and 
in that form was withdrawn as useless. 

Lord Shaftesbury then held public meetings 
in London and got up petitions in favour of his 
bill; brought in the measure again, and the 
Lords passed it. 

In 1857 the abolition of ^' Ministera* Money " in 
Ireland (a compulsory church rate levied in 
certain towns for the up-keep of the Established 
Church) was carried in the Lords by 101 to 96 
votes. Three Bishops voted for the abolition, 
six against. 

In 1858 the School Trustees BiU (to admit Dissenters 
as trustees of public elementary schools) was 
negatived in the Lords without a division. 
Tluree Bishops were present. 

In 1858 the Lords rejected a biU for abolishing 
Compulsory Church Boies in England. Twenty- 
four Bishops voted against the bill, none for it. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury (Dr. Sumner) 
voted against the bill, but hoped that a bill 
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would be introduoed making the rate compul- 
sory on Churchmen only. 
In 1860 the Lords threw out a Qualificcaion for 
Offices AbolUian BiU — ^to allow Nonconformists 
to hold various public offices without making a 
declaration that they would not oppose the 
Established Church. Two Bishops Toted 
against the bill. 

In 1860 the Lords rejected the Church Rates AbdUian 
BiU. Sixteen Bishops Toted for the rejection. 

In 1860 the Lords carried an amendment to the 
Endowed Schools BiU, refusing to allow Dissen- 
ters to be admitted as trustees of Grammar 
Schools, but permitting trustees to admit the 
children of Nonconformist parents to the 
benefits of such schools. Four Bishops spoke 
against admitting Dissenters as trustees. The 
Bishop of Oxford (S. Wilberforce) declared he 
did not believe in a proposed "conscience 
clause/' and the Archbishop of Canterbury 
(Dr. Sumner) "could not admit that the 
Nonconformists should have a share in the 
government of the schools." 

In 1861 the Lords again threw out the Qualification 
for Offices Abolition BiU. Four Bishops voted 
against the bill. 

In 1862 the Lords threw out the Qualification for 
Offices Abolition BiU. One Bishop voted for the 
bill, twelve voted against. 

(This bill had then passed the Commons four 
times.) 

In 1868 the Lords threw out the Qualification for 
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Ofpjcea AholUion BiU. Eight Bishops TOted 
against the bill. 

In 1865 the Lords passed the Qualification' fcr 
Offices Abolition Bill. One Bishop supported 
the bill, ten voted against it. 

In 1867 the Lords rejected the Church BaU Abolition 
BiU. Seven Bishops voted against the bill, and 
the Archbishop of Canterbury (Dr. Longley) 
declared that ** the opponents of Church rates 
would follow up that question immediately by 
depriving the possessors of their tithes, and, by 
separating Church and State, the establishment 
would be in considerable dai^r if Church rated 
were no longer compulsory." 

(But in 1868 compulsory Church rates were 
abolished, and the Established Church survives 
the danger.) 

In 1867 the Lcxrds rejected a bill for Abolishing Tests 
of Membership in the Church of England at the 
Universities. Two Bishops voted for the bill, 
four against. 

In 1868 Lord Kimberley presented a petition to the 
House of Lords to allow members of the 
Universities to take their degrees without 
subscribing to the formularies of the Established 
Church. The Bishop of Ely opposed the 
petition, dreading " the ascendancy of any 
religious body in a college other than the 
Church of England.*' 

In 1869 the Lordi^ again rejected the University 
Tests Abolition Bill by 37. Three Bishops 
voted against the bill, but the Bishop of 
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Olouoester and Bristol, while voting with the 
majority, thought " it was a very great hard- 
ship that young men should come to the 
University, take the highest distinctions, and 
then have to go away without any of its 
emoluments." 

In 1870 the Lords rejected the University Tests 
Abolition Bill by 14 votes. Five Bishops 
voted in favour of the bill, ten against. The 
Bishop of Exeter (F, Temple), in answer to the 
plea for further delay, pointed out that in 
admitting Dissenters to the Universities, and 
then refusing them all share in the fellowships 
and other emoluments open to graduates, it 
was hard to convince people that the cause of 
religion was maintained. "I would rather 
sacrifice the endowments of the Universities 
altogether," Bishop Temple added, '' than lose 
the men who are sometimes lost through the 
present system. . . . Will the Dissenters really 
believe that this is done for no other purpose 
tiian simply to provide safeguards for religion, 
when they are put off year after year, and 
when they know perfectly well that all who 
have anything to do with the question have 
had plenty of opportunities of studying it to 
the bottom, and ought to know by this time 
what kind of safeguards they require ! " 

In 1871 the Lords passed the University Tests 
Abolition Bill^ but nine Bishops supported Lord 
Salisbury's amendments, compelling tutors to 
make a declaration of belief in the Divine 
Authority of the Scriptures, and to attend 
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service in College Chapels, and excluding 
Heads of Colleges from the operation of the 
bill. The Commons refused to accept these 
amendments, and the Lords thereon decided to 
pass the bill unamended. At the final vote in 
the Lords eight Bishops supported the bill, and 
three opposed it. 

In 1876 Lord Granville moved a resolution in the 
Lords for an amendment of the Burial laws 
to allow interment in churchyards without the 
use of the Church of England service, and to 
permit the relatives and friends of the dead to 
conduct ^' such Christian and orderly religious 
observances as may seem fit." The resolution 
was lost by 148 to 92 votes. Sixteen Bishops 
voted against the resolution and one in favour. 

In 1877 Lord Oranville moved his resolution for the 
amendment of the Burial laws three times, and 
on each occasion it was lost. The votes of the 
Bishops were : (1) Fifteen against, one for ; 
(2) eleven against, three for ; (3) eight against, 
four for. 

In 1880 the Lords passed the Burials BiU, allowing 
others than clergymen of the Established 
Church to conduct services in churchyards. 
Ten Bishops voted for the bill, six against. 

The Bishop of Lincoln (Dr. Wordsworth) 
declared at the second reading, " It is a Burials 
Bill, and I venture to predict that, if it becomes 
law, it will be an act for the burial of the 
Church of England herself, not indeed as a 
church, but as a national establishment of 
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religion/' The Archbishop of Canterbuiy (Dr. 
Tait), on the other hand, gave the bill whole- 
hearted sapport. 

At the opening of the twentieth century Noncon- 
f ormista were free to celebrate their own marriage 
flervices, to conduct their own funerals, to enter the 
universities, graduate and become acceptable lec- 
turers, tutors, and fellows of colleges. For the first 
time in the history of English politics there are a 
considerable number of Nonconformists in the 
Cabinet. The legislative changes that have ad- 
mitted Nonconformists to equal citizenship with 
members of the Church of England and broken 
down many unhappy civil divisions, are now 
generally approved, and it would be hard to say 
to-day that these changes have not strengthened 
the commonwealth. Tet, the Bishops in the 
House of Lords opposed every proposal that might 
diminish the privileges of the Established Church, 
and at every fresh enactment cried out that their 
Church was in danger. The common sense of the 
people of Great Britain in desiring the changes 
recorded above has surely been justified by the 
results, but, except in the case of the Burials Act 
(for in this matter several prelates did admit later 
that their fears had been groundless, and their 
anticipations of evil unfulfilled), England has yet 
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to learn that the Lords Spiritaal have repented of 
their active antagonism to the civil and religious 
liberties of Nonconformists. It is for the Bishops 
to declare whether religion, education, and pohtios 
have suffered by the reforms so heartily disliked by 
the prelates of tiie Episcopal Bench in the nineteenth 
century. 
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THE BISHOPS AND THE DEATH PENALTY 

AT the beginning of the nineteenth centuiy 
death was the legal puiHshment in England 
for a multitude of petty crimes. To steal a few 
shillingsworth of goods from a shop, to pick a 
pocket, to cut down a cherry tree, to kill a sheep 
— ^for these offences, no less than for murder, high 
treason, forgery, and robbery with violence, death 
was the penalty. 

A humaner spirit in the country, voiced in 
Parliament by Sir Samuel Bomilly and Sir James 
Mackintosh, revolted against the severity of this 
penal code. Time after time the House of Com- 
mons passed Bills for the restriction of capital 
punishment, only to have their work rejected by 
the House of Lords. There came a time when men 
refused to prosecute for theft, and juries would not 
convict for sheep stealing, and then the Lords 
consented to milder laws. 
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What part did the Bishops play in this campaign 
against the savagery of the law ? What is to be 
placed to their credit for the cultivation of kindlier 
feelings between man and man, for the deeper 
reverence for human life to be noted in this crusade ? 
Here was no question affecting the dignity of the 
Crown and constitution ; no jealousy for the Pro- 
testant Establishment could be provoked by the 
repeal of a barbarous criminal code ; no suggestion 
of papal claims or allusion to the disabilities of 
Dissenters can be discerned in the efforts of the 
House of Commons to restrict the hangman's trade. 

The struggle for the amendment of the criminal 
laws was a struggle for the recognition of human 
life as a thing more precious than the goods in a 
draper's shop, than the life of a tree or a sheep, and 
it was a battle for civilization. When the law 
placed so little value on life, what value would the 
populace place on it ? To get the death penalty 
reduced was to discourage the brutality that was 
rife, and to carry us a step further in the procession 
of social life. 

Did the Bishops perceive the signs of the times, 
and bless the humaner spirit abroad in England ? 

Let the Parliamentary record of those years 
answer — 
In 1810» when the House of Lords rejected a bill 
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passed by the Commons for Abolishing the 
Death P&fudty for Stealing Property to the value 
of 6s. from Shops, seven Bishops voted for the 
rejection. 

In 1811, by 17 votes, the Lords rejected a bill to 
Abolish the Death Penalty for Thefts from Shops, 
Private Houses, and from Navigable Rivers, and 
three Bishops voted for the rejection. 

In 1818 the bill for Abolishing the Death Penalty 
for Thefts in Shops was again brought up to 
the Lords, only to be thrown out on the second 
reading by a majority of 11, and four Bishops 
voted in that majority. 

In 1818 the Lords negatived the bill for Abolishing 
the Death Penalty for Shoplifting without a 
division. Three Bishops were present, and 
were silent at the debate. 

In 1820 the Lords accepted the Bill for Abolishing 
the Death Penalty for Thefts from Shops, but on 
the third reading Loid Chancellor Eldon 
moved that capital punishment should still be 
inflicted on persons stealing goods exceeding 
£10 in value from shops, and this amendment 
was carried, five Bishops consenting. 

In 1820 another bill was brought up to the Lords 
for abolishing the death penalty for a number 
of offences against property, and this bill was 
passed with an amenchnent, proposed by the 
Lord Chancellor, retaining capital punishment 
for cutting down trees, for hiUing caMe, and for 
robbery committed by men disguised udth faces 
blacked. The Archbishop of Canterbury and 
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three other Bishops were present at the debate, 
and consented to this amendment. 

In 1882 the Lords passed a bill for Abolishing the 
Death Penalty for Thefts (from persons and 
private houses) of property under £6 in vdhUy 
and for the Stealing of Horses and Sheep, but 
NO Bishop took part in the debate. 

In 1884 the Lords agreed to the remission of the 
death penalty for letter stealing ; and at 
length, 

In 1861, the House of Lords yielded to the demand 
of the House of Commons and passed the 
Criminal Law Consolidation Act, restricting the 
death penalty to high treason and wilful 
murder — the law that stands to-day. None 
of the Bishops took part in this surrender of 
the Lords to the appeal of the Commons for a 
more merciful code of laws. No word of 
approval for the Criminal Law Consolidation 
Act came from the Episcopal Bench. 

(It must, however, be recorded to the credit 
of Samuel Wilberforce, Bishop of Oxford, that 
he moved in the Lords for the private execu- 
tion of the death penalty, and that his efforts 
largely helped the abolition of public hangings.) 

Not a vote was given by the Bishops during these 
sixty years of the nineteenth century for the Bills 
introduced by men like Lord Holland and Lord 
Lansdowne for the saving of life, and for the removal 
from the Statute Book of bloodthirsty laws hateful 
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to decent honest men ; not a word was uttered 
from the Episcopal Bench in the name of Christian 
charity to save^the wretched pickpocket and t^e 
miserable shoplifter from ruthless execution. 

In an assembly deeply attached to the ^"rights 
of property " and indifferent to the unhappy fate 
of the people who transgressed the laws of property, 
the Bishops supported the majority of the peers in 
the demand for the death penalty against all 
offenders. The House of Lords rallied to the hang- 
man, and jealously guarded his vested interests, 
and the Bishops followed the Lords temporal with- 
out reluctance. Indeed, the loyalty of the Bishops 
to '' the altar and the throne " was not more con- 
spicuous than their loyalty to "the gallows and 
the throne." Young men and maidens, old men 
and children, were hurried to public execution for 
the meanest crimes, and the laws that sanctioned 
the killing of these unfortunates remained on the 
Statute Book for years against the wishes of the 
people of England, and to the shame of the nation. 

Vain it seemed that each Bishop solemnly pro- 
mised at his consecration that he would show him- 
self " gentle," and " be merciful, for Christ's sake, 
to poor and needy people, and to all strangers 
destitute of help." The poor and needy were 
strung up in batches by the hangman in those bad 
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years without prayer for mercy from the prelates 
in the Lords. 
^ When the hearts of men were stirred at the 
savage cruelty of the law, so that throughout the 
land came a cry for pity and a movement towards 
mercy, the Bishops joined with the majority of the 
Lords Temporal and resisted the movement— deaf 
to the cry of pity, they voted " death." 

The day may come when the people of England 
will pass judgment on the Bishops of the Established 
Church, and in that day strip them of power and 
place. Well would it be for the prelates in that 
hour of trial if they could call on '^ poor and needy 
people,'' and on '^ strangers destitute of help," to 
bear witness to their gentleness and mercifulness. 

What word of blessing can the silent, unremem- 
bered graves of poor and destitute felons — allotted 
to the hangman as his prey by the law — utter for 
the comfort of Lords Spiritual ? What voice will 
declare their promise *' to be merciful, for Christ's 
sake," fulfilled ? 
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IN 1868 the Bishop of London declared in the 
House of Lords that it had been the glory of 
the Church of England during the time he had been 
one of its ministers to have nothing to do with 
party politics. The sincerity and good faith of this 
prelate are, of course, not to be questioned, but the 
fact stands that neither within nor without the 
House of Lords, before 1884, did the Bishops of the 
Established Cihurch give any support to Liberal 
measures for the enfranchisement of the people. 
On several occasions they voted against any such 
enfranchisement ; and as far back as 1820 they 
opposed Lord John Russell's bill for disfranchising 
certain "' rotten " boroughs, and as late as 1894 
they gave their votes for limiting and restricting 
the representation of the people on Parish Councils. 
In the battle for the great Reform Bill of 1831 the 
Bishops were conspicuously hostile to the party of 
reform, and their opposition in the House of Lords 
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provoked popular reprisak in the country. The 
Bishop of Durham, indeed, declared that the 
Reform Bill must be opposed because it infused a 
democratic influence into the Legislature. 

None of the Acts of Parliament passed for the 
prevention of bribery, and other corrupt and 
illegal practices at elections received the blessing 
of the Episcopal Bench. 

Let the record of votes and speeches tell how far 

the Bishops '^ have had nothing to do with party 

politics." 

Li 1820 the Lords rejected the Writs Suapension 
BiU for disfranchising four rotten boroughs by 
22 to 11 votes. Four Bishops approved of the 
rejection, none against, (^ese " boroughs " 
were without inhabitants, and at that time 
many large manufacturing towns had no 
parliamentary representatives.) 

In 1828 the Bishops in the Lords agreed to the 
Repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts (making 
the receiving of the Sacrament in the Church 
of England no longer compulsory for members 
of Borough Corporations) ; but in Committee 
the Bishop of IJandaff introduced an amend- 
ment requiring the words ^^on the true faith 
of a Christian " to be included in the declara- 
tion made by elected councillors, and this 
amendment was carried, eight Lords protesting. 

In 1881 the Lords rejected the great Reform BiU by 
199 to 158 votes. Twenty-one Bishops voted 
against the bill, two for it. 
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The Archbishop of Canterboiy found the 
Bill "' mischievous in its tendency and dangerous 
to the fabric of the constitution." 

The defeat of the Bill was followed by serious 

riots throughout England, and the threat to create 

new peers broke down the Tory opposition. 

In 1882 the Lords passed the Reform BUI by 184 to 
176 votes. Fifteen Bishops still voted against 
the bill, but twelve now supported it. The 
Bishop of Durham opposed the second reading, 
because the bill would "infuse a very large 
portion of the democratic influence into the 
Legislature, tending to weaken the executive 
Government, the aristocracy, and eventually 
the Monarchy itself." He also feared that the 
bill would lead to " the ascendancy of the 
House of Commons, and make it substantially 
the ruling power of the State." 

(Fifty years on this prelate's prophecy had 
been fulfilled, and his successors supported the 
Reform Bill that infused a still larger portion 
of the democratic influence.) 

The Bishop of Exeter implored the Lords to 
throw out the bill. The Bishops of London 
and Llandaff judged it wiser to yield to the 
popular storm. 

In 1885 an amendment was carried in the Lords to 
the Municipal Corporationa BiU, declaring that 
only one-sixth of the higher class of ratepayers 
should be eligible for election to town councils. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury and twelve 
other Bishops supported the amendment, four 
voted against it. 
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In 1886 the Lords rejected a clause in the CharttoMe 
Trustees BiU, authorizing Town Councils to 
elect Trustees for public charities, by 39 to 22 
votes. Two Bishops voted for the clause, 
seven voted against. 

In 1889 the Lords threw out the Removal of Eledors 
BiU (to allow electors living in boroughs, who 
had changed their address, to vote) by 80 to 
39 votes. Two Bishops voted for the bill, 
seven against. 

In 1851 Lord Derby moved a resolution in the 
Lords in favour of RepresenkUive Oovemmeni 
for the Cape of Oood Hope. This was lost by 
74 to 68 votes. No Bishop supported the 
resolution, six voted against it. 

In 1860 a resolution by Lord Teynham in favour 
of voting by BaMot was defeated in the Lords 
by 39 to 4 votes. The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and two other Bishops were against the 
resolution, and no Bishops supported it. 

The same year Lord Teynham also moved a 
resolution in favour of Manhood Suffrage and 
voting by BaUot. This was negatived without 
a division. Eight Bishops were present. 

In 18679 in the Lords, several amendments to the 
Reform Bill were carried — 

(1) To raise the lodger franchise from £10 to 

£15 per annum. Two Bishops for, one 
against. 

(2) To refuse the franchise to copyhold pro- 

perty not exceeding £10 per annum. 
Three Bishops for, one against. 
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(3) To rate occupiers instead of owners of 

property. Three Bishops for, none 
against. 

(4) Boroughs of less than 5,000 people not 

to be disfranchised. Two Bishops for, 
none against. 

In 1871 the Lords rejected the Parliamentary and 
Municipal tJledions Bill (voting by ballot) by 
97 to 48 votes. One Bishop voted for the bill. 

In 1872 the Lords passed the Ballot BiU by 86 to 56 
votes. One Bishop voted for the bill. 

In 1872 the Lords rejected the Justices of the Peace 
Qualification BiU, to allow men with incomes 
of £100 a year, or ex-army or naval officers, to 
become magistrates (instead of restricting the 
country magistracy to landowners), by 36 to 
26 votes. Three Bishops voted against the 
bill, none for it. 

In 1884) in the Lords, on the second reading of the 
Franchise BiU, twelve Bishops voted for the 
bill, one against. 

In 1898 the House of Lords threw out the Home 
Rule for Ireland BiU. The Bishop of Bipon 
spoke against the bill, and twenty-two Bishops 
(including the two Archbishops) voted against 
it. 

In 1894, in the debates in the Lords on the Parish 
Councils BiU, ten Bishops voted for the amend- 
ment to retain churchwardens as trustees in- 
stead of allowing the Council to elect them ; 
nine Bishops voted for the amendment against 
allowing Parish Councils to elect a majority of 
trustees. 
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These amendments were rejected by the 
House of Commons, and the Lords then pro- 
posed an amendment limiting the elected 
trustees to one-third. Ten Bishops supported 
the amendment. This one-third limit was 
finally altered in favour of allowing the Parish 
Council to make such additions to the trustees 
as the Charity Conmiissioners might approve, 
and four Bishops, including the ^chbishop of 
Canterbury, voted for this arrangement. 

The Parish Councils BiU originally provided 
that every parish with a population of 200 
should have a council. Fourteen Bishops (in- 
cluding the two Archbishops) voted for raising 
the population limit to 600 — ^thereby depriving 
a large number of parishes of popular councils. 

This amendment was rejected by the Com- 
mons, and the Lords then proposed that 300 
should be the limit. The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury voted for this amendment, the Bishop of 
Salisbury against, and a population of 300 
became the Umit of the law for Parish Councils. 

In 1898 the Lords added a clause to the London 
Oovemment BiU, excluding women from election 
to London Borough Councils. Eight Bishops 
voted against the exclusion, none in its favour. 

In 1904 the Lords rejected a Bill for allowing 
Women to be elected to load governing atdhoritiea 
by 57 to 38 votes. Four Bishops supported 
the Bill, none against. 
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THE BISHOPS AND EDUCATION 

THE attitude of the Bishops to the education of 
the people has been one of steady and pro- 
nounced opposition to popular control. To the 
Established Church was committed the responsi- 
bility for the elementary education of the country, 
and this responsibility must not be curtailed — so 
the Bishops argued. That the Established Church 
had not proved equal to this responsibility, that 
Nonconformists, Roman Catholics, Jews, and finally 
the Goyemment itself had been obliged to provide 
teachers and schools for children whom the Church 
of England could not educate, were facts that had 
sorrowfully to be admitted. But still the Bishops 
clung to the belief that if the State needs must sub- 
sidize other schools, the schools of the Established 
Church should have the chief claim on the public 
purse, and showed openly their indifference to educa- 
tion that did not include Anglican formularies. A 
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national system of elementary education conducted 
not under the auspices and authority of the parochial 
clergy, bift fully managed and controlled by local 
School Boards and a Government Department, has 
all along been an object of dislike to the Episcopal 
Bench. Frederick Temple, Bishop of Exeter, 
Bishop of London, and Archbishop of Canterbury, 
stands out conspicuously as the one prelate who 
believed in and cared for education for its own sake, 
and who valued the public elementary school as the 
training ground for citizens, and not merely as a 
desirable adjunct to the vicarage and the parish 
church. 

It was Dr. Temple who urged members of the 
Church of England to make church schools as 
efficient as board schools, and said, '*It is a 
mere exaggeration to say that religious teaching 
imperatively demands a denominational system." 

Because the Bishops — excluding Temple— have 
avowed their lack of interest in, and suspicion of, 
elementary education that was not under the con- 
trol of the Church of England, because, in short, their 
policy has been first to discourage popular educa- 
tion, then to restrict it narrowly, and at all times to 
treat it as a thing only to be approved in so far as 
it ministered to the power and influence of the 
Established Church, episcopal utterances where ele- 
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mentary education is concerned cannot be received 
with the respect they might otherwise deserve. 

The Bishops have treated education as a useful 
kitchen-maid for the establishment, and at last^ 
when the English people are recognizing this de- 
spised Cinderella as the bride of royal virtue, it is 
too late for Bight Reverend prelates to propose a 
return to the old form of service. With better treat- 
ment, with some appreciation of the real worth and 
nobility of education, with some desire to have 
popular education honoured, the Bishops might long 
have maintained the mastery over the schools. 
But they trained the teachers in their denomina- 
tional colleges to be the servants of the rectory, they 
regarded them in the schools as lackeys, they sniffed 
scornfully at the professional claims of the village 
schoolmaster and schoolmistress, and stamped upon 
the personal liberty and self-respect of these hard- 
working men and women. (In 1862, in a debate in 
the Lords, Bishop Wilberforce referred contemptu- 
ously to a young man from a Training College re- 
fusing £70 and a house, ** thinking himself worthy 
of much more.") And holding the ministers of 
education so cheaply, how could the Bishops rever- 
ence education itself ? 

Slow, very slow has been the growth of belief in 
education among the English people. Every effoit 
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to make education compulsory and uniyersal^ to 
raise the age of children before leaving, to give in- 
creased facilities for evening classes and higher grade 
schools has been sternly contested — and never did 
the Bishops come forward to help the cause of popu- 
lar education. It will be hard to-<]ay to convince 
England that the Bishops are the friends of educa- 
tion, that in episcopal minds bums any love for the 
education of the people. Education in service to 
the establishment will doubtless receive better wages 
and fuller liberty at episcopal hands (it could not be 
otherwise in these days of teachers in Parliament), 
but education to be honoured for its own sake that 
our Bight Beverend prelates cannot admit, let 
Bishop Temple call from his grave never so loudly. 

The claim is sometimes made for the Church of 
England that it set up schools throughout the 
country, and fostered elementary education before 
others did. History does not substantiate this 
claim. The Dissenters were helping Joseph Lan- 
caster to start " British " schools before the Estab- 
lished CShurch had awoke to the matter — ^a fact 
pointed out by Lord Brougham when he moved in the 
House of Lords in 1835 for an increase of infant 
schools. 

" There-was one little chronological fact forgotten 
by those who overlooked the merits of the Dis- 
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senters (said Lord Brougham). They were first in 
the field, they set the example. Dr. Bell and Joseph 
Lancaster were used as the champions on each side 
of this question : Dr. BeU created the schools which 
were now called the National Schools ; Mr. Lancas- 
ter the schools which were now called the British 
and Foreign Schools. There was a controversy as 
to whether Dr. Bell imported or Mr. Lancaster in- 
vented the Madras System of Education, by mutual 
instruction and by writing in the sand ; but there 
was no controversy, there was not even a doubt as 
to this point, that if Dr. Bell was the inventor, it was, 
as far as he was concerned, a hidden invention, which 
had never shed a blessing on mankind, and that 
Joseph Lancaster was the first person who prac- 
tically taught schools in England upon that plan.'' 

But if the Dissenters were first in the field, it is 
just to bear in mind that clergymen and laymen of 
the Church of England did bestir themselves to set 
up many schools, and that while in later years the 
Anglican schools were often in bad repair, with 
teachers poorly paid, ill-staffed, and without suffi- 
cient plant, there have been church schools that for 
over half a century shone brightly — ^weU built, well 
staffed well conducted and thoroughly efficient. 

The opposition of the Bishops to throwing open 
the Universities to Dissenters, to allowing others 
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than Anglicans to enjoy UniverBity emoluments, and 
to granting any share in the management of public 
elementary schools to Dissenters is related in an- 
other chapter. 

The following annals tell the work of the Bishops 
in the House of Lords when proposals for the educa- 
tion of the people were before that assembly. 

In 1807 the House of Lords rejected a bill brought 
up from the Commons for establishing a public 
ekmerUary school in every parish. Three Bishops 
voted for the bill, fifteen against. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury (Dr. Manners Sutton) 
stated the episcopal objection to the measure — 
that it " left little or no control to the minister 
of the parish/' and in his judgment would go 
far '' to subvert the first principles of education 
in this country, which had hitherto been, and ho 
trusted would continue to be, under the control 
and auspices of the establishment. Their lord- 
ships would feel how dangerous it might be to 
innovate in such matters." 

In 1808 the Lancastrian Society (subsequently 
called the British and Foreign School Society) 
was formed— chiefiy by the efforts of Noncon- 
formists — for public elementary education: 
the Duke of Bedford was the first President. 

In 1811 the National Society " for promoting the 
education of the poor in the principles of the 
Established Church '' was formed, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury President. 
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In 1889 the (Government decided that a Committee 
of the Privy Council should be appointed as a 
National Council to carry out a scheme of 
education for the whole country. Thereupon 
the Archbishop of Canterbury (Dr. Howley) 
moved a Resolution in the Lords objecting to 
the proposal on the ground that " the powers 
entrusted to the Committee of the Council are 
so important in their bearing upon the moral 
and religious education of the people, and upon 
the proper duties and functions of the Estab- 
lished Cburch . . . that they ought not to be 
committed to any public authority without the 
consent of Parliament." In the course of his 
speech the Archbishop admitted that while " no 
one was excluded trom the schools of the 
National Society, they insisted that aU should 
be instructed in the principles of the Estab- 
lished Church." 

The Bishop of Exeter said, " speaking of the 
poorer classes he saw very little need of secular 
education that ought not to be combined with 
religion. . . . Looking to the poor as a class, 
they could not expect that those who were 
assigned by Providence to the laborious occu- 
pations of hfe, should be able largely to cultivate 
their intellects." 

The Bishop of London protested against the 
National Council for Education on the ground 
that '' the State, having delegated its functions 
to the Church as far as the religious education 
is concerned is not competent to resume 
them." 

The Archbishop's Resolution was carried by 
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229 to 118 votes, fifteen Bishops voting in the 
majority, and three against. 

In 1845 the Lords passed a bill for granting a sum 
of money to Maynooth (Roman Catholic) Col- 
lege, Ireland, by 166 to 106 votes. Six Bishops 
voted for the bill, twelve against. The Bishop 
of London declared that the grant was ''an 
utter violation of one of the most fundamental 
principles of the constitution," and asked '' how 
could he consent to endow an establishment for 
educating pastors to disseminate doctrines 
which he considered to be dangerous if not 
deadly ? " This same prelate incidentally 
mentioned that he also objected to Maynooth 
because the students there were taken from 
" the decidedly inferior classes of society.*' 

The Bishop of Exeter said '' if they perpetu- 
ated such an institution as that of Maynooth, 
they were perpetuating a curse upon Ireland.** 

The Bishop of Cashel (speaking for the Irish 
Established Church) felt it "their duty to 
express as endowed ministers of the Protestant 
Church that they could not be parties to the 
instruction of any persons in what they con- 
sidered as erroneous tenets." 

To aU this Palmerston replied that to convert 
the Irish people to Protestantism was impos- 
sible : that the " only choice was between 
leaving 6,000,000 of men in comparative 
ignorance, or endeavouring to enlighten them, 
and at least making them good Catholics if we 
could not make them Protestants " : and that 
" in making this choice we must not forget, as 
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some in their zeal do, that Roman Catholics are 
Christians." 

In spite of these words five Bishops entered 
a protest against the third reading of the bill. 

In 1870 in the debates in the Lords on Forster's 
EUmentary Education Bitty the Bishops endea- 
voured to get an amendment carried to prevent 
the public notification in all schools of the 
"conscience clause," but they were defeated. 

In 1880 the Lords passed a resolution by 98 to 50 
votes for the omission from the Educaiion Code 
of the schedule which sanctioned the teaching 
of elementary science. Four Bishops voted for 
the resolution, three against. 

In 1891 the Bishops of London and Manchester 
proposed an amendment to the Edueaiion Bill 
then in the Lords (for abolishing school fees), 
" provided that no additional burden be there- 
by laid upon the rates without the consent of 
the ratepayers," which was defeated. 

In 1898 the Bishop of Chester moved an address in 
the Lords praying the Queen not to sanction 
the charter for a University for Wales unless 
Lampeter College was included in the Univer- 
sity. This was carried by 41 to 32 votes, ten 
Bishops voting for the address, none against. 
The Bishops of Salisbury, Ely, London, St 
Asaph, St. David's all spoke against the charter. 
{Lampeter College was governed by the Church 
of England, and at the time the charter was 
drawn up the college authorities had not de- 
cided whether or not they desired to be included 
in the University. The Bishop of Salisbury 
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objected to the '* large popular basis '* of the 
proposed Council of the University). 

In 1898 the Bishop of Chester moved two addresses 
in the Lords praying the Queen to withhold her 
assent from the Intermediate and Technical 
Education Scheme (drawn up by the Charity 
Commissioners) for Wales, as far as the counties 
of Cardiganshire and Merionethshire were con- 
cerned. The objection to the scheme for Car- 
diganshire was that it did not recognize Lam- 
peter School — a Church school not under the 
jurisdiction of the County Council — ^and the 
objection to Merionethshire was that in that 
county the religious teaching in the boarding 
houses for students would be undenominational. 
The Bishop of Chester's resolutions were carried 
by 33 to 23 votes, and 39 to 23 votes. In 
each case four Bishops in the majority, none 
in the minority. (The effect of these resolu- 
tions was to prevent in the counties named 
the carrying out of a plan for taking scholars 
from elementary to intermediate schools, for 
giving bursaries to poor scholars, and for taking 
successful scholars from intermediate schools 
to university colleges.) 

In 1899 the Education of Children Act for raising the 
age of half-time children from twelve to thir- 
teen years was passed without opposition. The 
two Archbishops spoke in support of the bill 
in the Lords. 

Thb Education Act of 1902 
In 1902 the Lords passed the Education BiU by 147 
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to 37 votes. Fourteen BkhopB voted for the 
bill, one (Hereford) against. 

An amendment to this bill by Lord Beau* 
champ to compel local education authorities to 
undertake Secondary Education was lost by 174 
to 33 votes. Three Bishops voted for the 
amendment, twelve against. 

An amendment by Lord Halifax to allow 
deruyminaJtioncil teaching in secondary schools and 
colleges was carried by 107 to 14 votes. Sixteen 
Bishops voted for the amendment, none 
against. 

An amendment by Lord Beauchamp for » 
" Conscience Clause " in all training colleges was 
lost by 121 to 19 votes. Fourteen Bishops 
voted against the amendment, none for. 

An amendment by the Bishop of Hereford 
in favour of tivo instead of four foundation man- 
agers for non-provided {voluntary) schools was- 
lost by 158 to 27 votes. Seventeen Bishopa 
voted against the amendment, one for. 

An amendment by the Bishop of Manchester 
making the heal authority (and not the religious 
body) responsible for the " wear and tear " of 
voluntary schools wss carried by 114 to 88 votes. 
Eighteen Bishops voted for the amendment, 
none against. 

An amendment by the Bishop of Hereford to 
aUow education avthorities to appoint all teachers 
" loithovt reference to religious creed or denomi- 
nation " was lost by 167 to 27 votes. Thirteen 
Bishops voted against the amendment, one for» 

An amendment by Lord Shaftesbury to 
confine the control of the religious teaching to the 
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foundation managers {excluding the appointed 
managers) was lost by 87 to 28 votes. Three 
Bishops voted for the amendment, eleven 
against. 

An amendment by Lord Halifax to make the 
Bishop of the diocese the deciding authority in 
any question concerning the religiotis instrtiction 
in the Church of England schools was lost by 157 
to 20 votes. One Bishop (Norwich) supported 
the amendment, thirteen against. 

An amendment by the Duke of Northumber- 
land to prevent sdkool managers from exdvd- 
ing parochial clergymen from church sdiools was 
lost by 96 to 65 votes. Seventeen Bishops 
supported the amendment, one (Manchester) 
against. 

An amendment by Lord Burghclere that 
local education authorities should permit poli- 
tical meetings in schools outside school hours 
was lost by 77 to 23 votes. Two Bishops voted 
for the amendment, five against. 

An amendment by Lord Lytton to allow 
denominational teaching to be given without 
charge in all schools, outside ordinary school 
hours, at the request of parents, was lost by 74 
to 68 votes. Fourteen Bishops voted for the 
amendment, one (Hereford) against. 

An amendment by Lord Camperdown to 
allow local education authorities to appeal to 
the Board of Education for the closing of schools 
held to he unnecessary was lost by 108 to 22 
votes. Twelve Bishops voted against the 
amendment, one (Hereford) for. 
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The Education (London) Act of 1903. 

In 1908 the Lords passed the London Education Bill 
(abolishing the London School Board) by 69 to 
26 votes. Four Bishops voted for the bill, one 
against. 

An amendment that the London County 
Council and not the Borough Councils should 
appoint the managers of provided (formerly 
board) schools was lost by 66 to 23 votes. Two 
Bishops voted for the amendment, two against. 

An amendment that the borough councils 
should only appoint one-third of the managers 
instead of two-thirds was lost by 49 to 24 votes. 
Two Bishops voted for the amendment, two 
against. 

An amendment that no teacher should be 
required to belong to any particular denomi- 
nation or to attend any place of worship or 
Sunday school was lost by 33 to 16 votes. 
Two Bishops voted against the amendment, 
none for. 
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THE BISHOPS AND WAR 

EVERY Bishop of the Church of England at the 
solemn moment of his consecration promises 
that he will '' maintain and set forward quietness, 
love, and peace among all men." How has that 
promise been fulfilled by the Episcopal Bench in 
the House of Lords when questions affecting the 
goodwill of nations have arisen, when quietness has 
-been threatened by turbulence, love displaced by 
international hatred, and peace despised in the 
passion for war ? Have the Bishops pleaded for 
love between nation and nation when hatred was 
brewing, or set forward peace when war was 
threatened ? Their promise was to maintain and 
set forward quietness, love, and peace among aU 
men, among the populace inflamed with the lust of 
battle no less than among the high rulers of the 
State in the House of Lords. In what manner has 
that promise been fulfilled ! 

War has been waged by British arms in every 
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quarter of the globe these last hundred years ; 
countries have been annexed, native races subdued, 
and the acreage of the British Empire has marvel- 
lously increased. Whether these wars are held to be 
just or unjust, whether the fatalist finds them to 
have been inevitable or merely provoked by 
ambition and bad diplomacy, whether in later 
years posterity judges them as crimes or blunders, 
the Christian Bishops in the House of Lords have 
never condemned them. The Bench of Bishops 
has never thrown its weight in the scale of peace 
when the balance trembled before war was declared ; 
it has never remonstrated against the taking up ol 
arms when persuasive methods might have settled 
the dispute ; it has never protested against wars of 
invasion — ^wars that have troubled the hearts and 
consciences of many. In times of peace the Bishops 
have never laboured for the cultivation of a friendly 
spirit between Great Britain and other lands ; in 
times of war, they have not hesitated to shout with 
the mob, and rejoice over the conquest of the 
enemy. 

The cause of international arbitration owes 
nothing to the Bishops of the Church of England ; 
negotiations for peace have never sprung from their 
inspiration ; peaceful treaties binding nations ia 
goodwill have not been planned by their suggestion* 
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To-day, looking back over the nineteenth oen- 
tnry, few can be found who attempt to jufitify all 
the wars waged by England during those years. 
Our wars to force the trade of opium on China in 
1840 and in 1857, our wars in Afghanistan in 1842 
and in 1878-9, the Crimean war — men of all parties 
and convictions now regret these campaigns. Many 
men were found at the time to oppose the Govern- 
ments that waged them, as many men now honoured 
and esteemed by England opposed the recent war 
in South Africa. But how few were the voices on 
the Episcopal Bench that protested, and small the 
remnant of Bishops that declared for peace. 

There has been no war waged by England that 
has earned serious episcopal displeasure. In every 
case an overwhelming majority of Bishops found 
England to be engaged in a just and righteous cause, 
and they blessed the soldiers in their undertaking, 
and invoked Grod's help against the enemy. Time 
has never made the Bishops recall their judgmentii^ 
in favour of war, nor amend their declarations as to 
the righteousness of wars waged by British arms. 
To the Bench of Bishops it would seem the British 
are the successors of the Jews as the chosen people, 
and when British soldiers fight, it must be under 
the benediction of the God of Battles, and with the 
full encouragement of Christian prelates. A British 
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war cannot be an unrighteous war, or, at least, it 
has never happened to be an unrighteous one, so 
commonly runs the episcopal argument, and there- 
fore we have blessed all wars carried on by British 
troops for British governments, and have prayed 
for and rejoiced over, the discomfiture of all our 
enemies. As for maintaining and setting forward 
quietness, love and peace among aU men — ^war sets 
forward the quietness of death, maintains the 
primitive love of slaughter and conquest, and sets 
forward the peace of desolation and the grave. 

From time to time the blessings of wax have been 
challenged in the House of Lords. The part the 
Bishops have taken in these debates is told below. 

In 1801, when peace was made with France, ten 
members of the House of Lords protested 
against the peace. The only prelate who took 
part in the debate was the Bishop of Rochester, 
who voted and spoke against peace with 
Buonaparte. 

In 1840 Lord Stanhope moved in the Lords for an 
humble address to be presented to her Majesty 
expressing "deep concern at the interruption 
in the friendly relations and commercial inter- 
course which had so long subsisted with the 
Chinese Empire " ; representing that " these 
calamities have been occasioned by British 
subjects having persevered in bringing opium 
to China, in direct and known violation of the 
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laws of that Empire," and requesting that her 
Majesty will be pleased "to take immediate 
measures for the prevention of proceedings 
dishonourable to the character and detrimental 
to the interests of her subjects." 

The motion was negatived without a division. 
Eleven Bishops were present at the debate. 
Not one spoke or voted. 

In 1854, when the Queen's Message was received in 
the Lords asking the co-operation of the Lords 
against the Emperor of Russia (in the Crimean 
War), twelve Bishops were present. No Bishop 
spoke or voted against the war, or criticized the 
conduct of the Government. 

In 1867 Lord Derby moved a resolution in the Lords 
condemning the war with China. Five Bishops 
voted for this resolution (which was lost by 
146 to 110 votes), and eighteen — ^including two 
Archbishops — ^against. The Bishop of Oxford 
(S. Wilberf orce) spoke in support of Lord Derby. 

In 1864 a vote of censure was carried (by 177 to 
168 votes) against the Government in the 
Lords for not supporting Denmark in her war 
against Germany. Two Bishops supported the 
vote, nineteen were against it. 

In 1864 Earl Grey moved resolutions in the Lords 
in favour of measures to " avert war between 
this country and Japan," and ** to promote an 
increase of trade and friendly intercourse 
between the two nations, to their mutual 
advantage." The resolutions were lost by 30 
against to 11 for. 
The Bishop of Oxford (S. Wilberforce) said, 
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in the course of the debate, " I maintain that 
we have no right, no authority, in the sight of 
Him who governs the universe, to force on an 
independent people by arms a treaty of com- 
merce which they refuse.*' Nevertheless, only 
one Bishop voted for the resolution, and three 
voted against. The Bishop of Oxford did not 
vote. 

In 1878 Lord Halifax moved a vote of censure in 
the Lords, '^regretting the conduct pursued 
by the Government (a Conservative Gov- 
ernment), which had unnecessckrily engaged 
this country in war " with Afghanistan. One 
Bishop (Oxford) voted for the resolution 
(which was lost), six against. 

In 1879 Lord Lansdowne moved a resolution in the 
Lords regretting " that the ultimatum which 
was calculated to produce immediate war should 
have been presented to the Zulu King without 
authority from the responsible advisers of the 
Crown, and that an offensive war should have 
been commenced without imperative and 
pressing necessity or adequate preparation." 
The resolution was lost by 61 to 156 votes. 
Two Bishops (London and St. Albans) voted 
against, and no Bishop for, the resolution. 

In 1884 a vote of censure was moved in the Lords 
on the (Liberal) Government for " the deplor- 
able failure of the Soudan expedition," and 
declaring that ^' the policy of abandoning the 
whole of the Soudan after the conclusion of 
military operations will be dangerous to Egypt 
and inconsistent with the interests of the 
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Empire." This wa^ carried by 189 to 68 votes. 
Three Bishops voted for the res9lutiony none 
against. 

In 1899 the war between England and the South 
African Republics commenced. Several de- 
bates took place in Parliament, but no Bishop 
spoke against the war. 

In 1900 the Lords rejected a resolution in favour 
of Compulsory Military Service, by 69 to 42 
votes. One Bishop voted against the resolu- 
tion. 

There is little change to be observed in the 

attitude of the Episcopal Bench towards war. 

With an increasing number of people in all European 

countries (and especially in England, France and 

Oermany) looking to arbitration for the settlement 

of international differences, the Bishops give no 

sign that to them also the worship of the God of 

Battles is not compatible with the religion of the 

Prince of Peace, nor conducive to the progress of 

the human race. Proposals for the reduction of 

armaments and the establishment of international 

courts of arbitration have not been greeted with 

warmth by our prelates, nor do peace societies 

count the Bishops of the Church of England for 

their allies. Only this year (May 26, 1906), when 

the question of reducing the huge armaments waa 

debated in the House of Lords, the Bishop of Ripon 

took occasion to declare that '' he could not identify 
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himself with those whosought 'peace at any price."* 
He could conceive that there were conditions under 
which war might be necessary. War might be the 
lesser of two evils. On the other hand, there was 
the duty which every nation owed to the world, to 
civilization, and to Christian progress. As of old, 
men wrought with the sword in one hand and the 
trowel in the other, so we ought, while labouring 
for peace, to keep the sword ready for use." At 
the same time, the Bishop spoke eloquently of the 
ideal of international arbitration. The late Bishop 
of Durham (Dr. Westcott) and the present Bishop 
of Hereford, in recent years, have been alone on 
the bench in their pronouncements against war and 
in favour of international arbitration, though, as 
may be seen, Bishop Wilberf orce on more than one 
occasion opposed the Government in power in the 
interests of peace. 
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VIII 

THE BISHOPS AND SOCIAL LEGISLATION 

*• T FIND, as usual, the clergy are, in many cases 
J> frigid ; in some few, hostile. So it has ever 
been with me. At first I could get none ; at last 
I have obtained a few, but how miserable a pro- 
portion of the entire class ! The ecclesiastics, as a 
mass, are, perhaps, as good as they can be under 
any institution of things where human nature can 
have full swing ; but they are timid, timenserving, 
and great worshippers of wealth and power. I can 
scarcely remember an instance in which a clergyman 
has been found to maintain the cause of labourers 
in the face of pew-holders." 

That devout Evangelical Churchman, Lord 
Shaftesbury, wrote these words in 1844 in reference 
to the attitude of the clergy towards his agitation 
for social reform, and the indictment they contain 
may with equal force be uttered against the Bench 
of Bishops. " Frigid *' is the term to apply to the 

7S 
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feeling of the prelates in the House of Lords concern- 
ing the factory legislation of the nineteenth century. 
There was no open hostility displayed by the 
Bishops, and from 1830 to 1880 the House of Lords 
generally was more favourable to such legis- 
lation than was the House of Commons. But 
there was little encouragement and less enthu- 
siasm for Lord Shaftesbury's bills, and on one 
occasion at least, in 1842, the House of Lords 
mutilat'^d a measure sent up by the Commons, and 
without any protest from the Bishops. The factory 
owners were well represented in the Commons, 
many of them were Nonconformists, and in sup* 
portiag measures for the welfare of men, women, 
and children at work in the miUs and factories, the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal were legislating 
without fear of financial loss to themselves or the 
reproaches of their friends. With Radical Non- 
conformist manufacturers in opposition to bills 
affecting the life and health of factory employees, 
the House of Lords was not unwilling to follow 
Lord Shaftesbury's entirely disinterested lead and 
support these factory bills in the name of humanity. 
When a bill for the prohibition of the employment 
of women and children in coal mines came up to the 
House of Lords, it was another matter. Noble 
lords owned coal mines, and their interests being 
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threatened, they hindeTed and opposed interference 
with their " rights," as the mill owners did in the 
Commons. 

On the few occasions the Bishops were present 
when factory legislation was before the House of 
Lords, the Bight Bey. prelates were favourable to 
the proposed laws, but the Episcopal Bench was 
never crowded at such times, and the only time it 
displayed any warmth was in 1847, when the country 
had been converted to the Ten Hours Bill. 

In 1818 a bill for limiting the Hours of Child Labour 
in Cotton Mills was introduced into the Lords, 
and was postponed for want of interest in the 
matter. The Bishop of Chester was the only 
prelate who supported the bilL 

In 1819 the biU prohibiting children under nine 
from working in cotton mills, and fixing twelve 
hours as the day*s work for children between 
nine and sixteen, passed the Lords. Eight 
Bishops supported. 

In 1819 the Lords threw out a bill for regulating the 
boy labour in chimney sweeping, by 32 to 21 
votes. Only one Bishop was present. 

In 1840 the Lords prevented the passing of a bill to 
Abolish sending Boys up Chimneys, and referred 
it to a Select Committee, on the ground that 
property would be endangered if the chinmeys 
of many old houses were not swept by boys, 
but by machinery. Six Bishops voted against 
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delay, and two Bishops spoke in support of 
the biU. 

In 1842 the Lords so changed the Coal Mines BiU 
(for prohibiting the employment of women and 
girls in mines and collieries, regulating the 
employment of boys, and making provision 
for the safety of persons working therein), that 
the biU was recommitted. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury (Dr. Howley), the Bishops of 
London, and Gloucester and Bristol, all sup- 
ported the biU as it stood, but the first two 
named left before the division, and only three 
Bishops voted for the second reading. 

In 1847 the Lords passed the Ten Hours BiU (fixing 
the working day in mills and factories for 
women and young persons) by 53 to 11 votes. 
Thirteen Bishops voted for the bill, and the 
Bishop of Oxford (Wilberforce), in his speech, 
declared that " It was wrong to create wealth 
by sacrificing the souls and bodies of men. 
The law interfered to prevent the creation of 
wealth by working on the seventh day. Why not 
work on the seventh day ? It was considered 
no infraction of the principles of pohtical 
economy to rest on the seventh day. The 
only question for the Legislature in such cases 
was, when and how it should interfere, and 
here moral and religious considerations exacted 
interference at its hands. ... So here they 
were called upon to protect those who could not 
protect themselves.** 

In 1886 the Lords passed the Shop Hours Begulaiion 
Act (making a 74 hours week for shop assistants 
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the law). The Bishops supported the measure, 
but the Archbishop of Canterbury (Dr. Benson) 
deprecated any appointment of inspectors for 
the enforcement of the law. 

In 1891, when the Factories and Workshops BiU was 
before the Lords, two Bishops voted for the 
inclusion of laundries in the bill. 

More than a dozen Acts of Parliament for the 
amelioration of the condition of labour were passed 
between 1847 and 1891, but they aroused little 
interest and less antagonism in the Lords, and were 
passed without difficulty. 

In 1899 the Lords passed the Seats for Shop Assist- 
ants Bill by 73 to 28 votes. Two Bishops 
supported the bill, no Bishop against. 

In 1900 the Lords rejected a bill for the Earlier 
Closing of Shops, by 77 to 16 votes. Three 
Bishops voted for the bill, none against. 
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THE BISHOPS AND THE LABOUR MOVEMENT 

THE Bishops might be coldly favourable to 
social legislation introduced from the Con- 
servative side of the House, and regarded without 
displeasure by the landowners in the House of 
Lords, but for the Labour Movement, i.e. for every 
effort made by the labouring people themselves to 
secure better social conditions, and for those who 
took up the cause of the labouring people (to be dis- 
tinguished from those who like Shaf tesbuiy mainly 
espoused the cause of women and children) the 
Episcopal Bench had nothing but the sternest 
rebuke. Only in the last twenty-five years has a 
change come over our Bishops in this respect ; the 
kindly feeling now so often shown between labour 
leaders and certain Bight Rev. prelates is not visible 
in the public work of the Bishops during the greater 
part of the nineteenth centuiy. 

(And even to-day how many of the Bishops in 
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the House of Lords can be counted as friends of the 
Labour Movement ! How many of the Bishops 
could the Labour Party in Parliament and the 
Trade Union Congress rely upon for the support of 
labour legislation in the Upper House ?) 

For the Luddites breaking machinery in the 
despair of starvation the law provides the hang- 
man, and the Bishops show no pity. An attempt 
is made more than once to get a Royal Commission 
to look into the serious condition of the people of 
England, and the attempt is snufifed out, the Bishops 
lending a hand. 

Robert Owen arises with his co-operative socialism 
and federations of trade unions, a new moral world 
ct universal brotherhood, and the Bishops call 
fiercely upon the Government to put down these 
heretics. 

Chartists and trade-unionists make an effort to 
get the working class erect, and the Bishops are 
seriously alarmed ; and finally, when the artizan 
of the town has secured some measure of personal 
liberty, and Joseph Arch is trying to make the 
agricultural labourer walk upright, a venerable 
Bishop — ^the last of the Shaftesbury Bishops — ^a 
divine of profound learning and unquestioned piety, 
suggests, at a public dinner, that the horse-pond is 
the place for the rural agitator, and his right 
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reverend brother of Peterboro' joins in brisk denun- 
ciation of labourers' trade unions. 

In its weakness the Labour Movement found the 
Bishops always among its enemies. To-day, when 
the Labour Movement is a growing force in politics 
and an increasing power in the country, the Bishops 
speak smooth things of it. As with education, so 
here. When popular education was commonly 
despised, the Bishops despised it ; with education 
more appreciated, the Bishops show an apprecia- 
tion. The workman without a vote and without 
organization, and of no great account to his fellows, 
could be held an inferior by Lords Spiritual. With 
Labour in the Cabinet it is out of the question to 
try and keep the workman in humble obedience to 
"" social superiors " ; it is even in vain to try and 
patronize him. 

In 1812 the Lords passed a bill making death the 
penalty for rioting and machine breaking. No 
Bishop voted against the bill. 

(The bill was repealed the following year.) 

In 1880 the Duke of Richmond moved in the Lords 
for '' a Select Committee to inquire into the 
condition of the labouring classes, and the 
effect of taxation upon productive industry.'* 
The motion was rejected by 141 to 80 votes. 
Two Bishops voted for and thirteen against 
the resolution. 
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In 1840 the Bishop of Exeter, supported by the 
Bishop of London, presented petitions urging 
the Government to adopt repressive measures 
against '* SociaKsm." Both prelates denounced 
the Labour Movement of that period of which 
Robert Owen was the leader. 

In 1842 Lord Brougham moved in the Lords for a 
Select Committee to inquire into the Distress 
throughout the country. The resolution was 
lost by 61 to 14 votes. Four Bishops voted 
against the inquiry, none for it. 

In 1880 an amendment to the Emjjloyers^ LidbilUy 
Bill was carried in the Lords, relieving em- 
ployers of responsibility for actions of their 
deputies. The Bishop of London voted for 
the amendment, no Bishop against. 

In 1898 an amendment in favour of contracting out 
of the Employers^ LiahilUy Bill was carried in 
the Lords, three Bishops voting for and one 
against. 

In 1894, when the bill returned from the Commons, 
on the motion that the contracting-out clause 
should be not insisted upon, the Archbishop ^f 
Canterbmy and six other Bishops voted against 
the motion. 

It was at a big dinner in 1872 that the Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol (Dr. Ellicott) said in reference 
to Joseph Arch and the organization of the agri- 
cultural labourer : ^* There is an old saying, ' Don't 
nail their ears to the pump and don't duck them in 
the horse-pond.' " 
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(At the same time it is only fair to recall that 
Dr. EUicott, in later years, when Mr. Arch wa49 in 
Parliament, expressed regret for this speech ; and 
that in 1872, though the Bishop was against trade 
miions for agriculttiral labourers, he openly declared 
that labourers should be paid higher wages.) 

In the same year Dr. Magee (then Bishop of 
Peterboro'), in reference to labourers' unions, pro* 
tested at a public dinner in his diocese against the 
" uncalled-for, fussy^ selfish and mischievous inter- 
ference between the employer and employed," and 
ealled upon his hearers to leave the question '^ to 
be settled between the farmer and the labourer." 

Against this hostility to the organizers of rural 
labourers' unions on the part of Bishops EUicott and 
Magee may be placed the outspoken approval of 
and cordial help given to trade unions by the late 
Bishop of Durham (Dr. Westcott), and the sym- 
pathetic attitude to the Labour Movement adopted 
by the pres^at Bishops of Birmingham (Dr. Gore), 
Southwark (Dr. Talbot), and London (Dr. Ingram). 
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THE BISHOPS AND THE MARRIAGE LAWS 

WITHOUT raising any objection to the Divorce 
bills of the rich, the Bishops have been 
divided on the question of making legal divorce 
possible for the poor. The cost of the special Acts 
of Parliament, required before 1857, before a legal 
divorce could be obtained, were enormous ; and if 
the applicant was rich enough to bear the expense, 
it was rarely his petition was refused. 

The state of things was put very clearly by Mr. 
Justice Maule fifty years ago on the occasion of the 
conviction of a poor man for bigamy. The judge 
called upon the prisoner to say why sentence should 
not be pronounced upon him, and the prisoner re- 
plied : '^ My wife was unfaithful ; she robbed me and 
ran away with another man, and I thought I might 
take another wife." Then Mr. Justice Maule said : 
" Prisoner at the bar, you were entirely mistaken. 
The law in its wisdom points out a means by which 
you might have rid yourself from further associa- 
tion with a woman who had dishonoured you ; but 

8S 
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yon did not think proper to adopt it. I will tell 
you what that process is. You ought to have 
brought an action for ^criminal conversation.' 
That action would have been tried before one of 
Her Majesty's judges at the assizes. That might 
have cost you money, and you say that you are a 
poor working man. But that is not the fault of 
the law. You might perhaps have obtained a 
verdict with damages against the defendant, who 
was not unlikely to turn out a pauper. But so 
jealous is the law (which you ought to know is the 
perfection of reason) of the sanctity of the marriage 
tie, that in accomplishing all this you would only 
have fulfilled the lighter portion of your duty. 
With your verdict in your hand you should have 
instituted a suit in the Ecclesiastical Coiu*t for a 
divorce * a menaa et thoro.^ Having got that divorce, 
you should have petitioned the House of Lords for 
a divorce * a vincvioy and should have appeared by 
counsel at the bar of their Lordships' House. Then, 
if the bill passed, it would have gone down to the 
House of Commons ; the same evidence would 
possibly be repeated there ; and if the Royal assent 
had been given, after that you might have married 
again. The whole proceedings would probably not 
have cost you more than £1,000, €wid you do not 
seem to be worth a thousand pence. But it is the 
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boast of the law that it is impartial, and makes no 
difference between the rich and the poor. The 
richest man in the kingdom would have had to pay 
no less than that sum for the same means of obtain- 
ing freedom from the marriage tie. The sentence 
of the Court is that you be imprisoned for the term 
of one day, and, the assize being now two days old, 
you are at liberty to quit the dock." 

A Boyal Commission had reported in 1850 in 
favour of substituting a court of law for the parlia- 
mentary process for the procuring of a divorce, 
and bills had been introduced into Parliament for 
a change of law in that direction in 1854 and 1856. 
It was not till 1857 that the Divorce and Matri- 
monial Caiisea BiU was passed, and the Bishops, 
while assenting to the Bill, opposed the re-marriage 
of the divorced. 

It must not be assumed that the Episcopal Bench 
held marriage to be an insoluble tie, and the divorce 
of married persons and their subsequent re-marriage 
wrong in itself. No opposition came from the 
Bishops to the private Divorce Bills of the wealthy, 
and several of the Bishops supported George IV's 
divorce of Queen Caroline in 1820. It was against 
placing re-marriage after divorce within the reach 
of the common people that the Bishops strove in 
1857, and strove in vain. 
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The yariouB Aots of Parliament passed in the 

nineteenth century for improving the position of 

married women in the eye of the law received 

neither blessing nor curse from our prelates, but 

on more than one occasion the votes of the Bishops 

have prevented the passing of the bill for legalizing 

marriage with a Deceased Wife^a Sister, in spite of 

such marriages being legal in the Colonies, and of 

a clause in the Bill of 1894 that such marriages 

need only take place in the registrar's office or a 

Nonconformist place of worship. 

In 1820, when George IV» on his accession to the 
throne, brought a bill of Pains and Penalties 
against the Queen for the dissolution of the 
marriage, twelve Bishops voted for the bill in 
the Lords, one against. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury and the Bishops of London and 
Llandaff all spoke in favour of divorcing the 
Queen (that the King had lived in open adultery 
was not questioned), but ten Bishops voted 
against divorce. 

Though the blQ passed the Lords, public 
opinion, led by Brougham and Denman, com- 
pelled the King to drop the measure. 

Li 1851 the Lords rejected the Deceased Wife*s 
Sister Bill by 60 to 16 votes. Seventeen 
Bishops voted against the Bill, none for. 

Li 1857 the second reading of the Divorce BUI — ^to 
substitute the Court of Law for the Act of 
Parliament — was carried by 47 to 18 votes. 
Ten Bishops for, five against. For the clause 
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of this Bill that a deserted wife should have 
legal protection for her earnings, ten Bishops 
voted, and two voted against. 

A clause to allow re-marriage after five 
years' desertion was rejected. Seventeen 
Bishops voted against it. 

Fourteen Bishops opposed the clause per- 
mitting the marriage of divorced persons ; 
two Bishops voted for it. 

In 1858 the Lords rejected the Deceased Wife^s 
Sister Bill by 46 to 22 votes. One Bishop 
voted for and seven against the bill. 

In 1888 the Lords rejected the Deceased Wife^s 
Sister BiU on two occasions. Twenty-two 
Bishops voted against the bill the first time, 
and seventeen Bishops on its reintroduction. 

In 1894 the Lords rejected the Deceased Wife^s 
Sister BiU by 129 to 120 votes. Twenty-one 
Bishops voted against the bill. 

In all, the House of Lords has rejected the 

Deceased Wife's Sister Bill fourteen times, and the 

House of Commons has passed it seven times. On 

five different occasions the votes of the Bishops in 

the Lords have secured the defeat of the bill. 

In 1900 the Lords passed a bill to legalize marriages 
fvith a deceased wife^s sister contracted in the 
Colonies by 116 to 31 votes. Five Bishops 
voted against the bill, none for. 

In 1905 the Lords rejected a Matrimonial Causes 
BiU (to allow divorce after two years' deser- 
tion) by 44 to 4 votes. Two Bishops voted 
against the bill, none for. 
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XI 
THE BISHOPS AND TEMPERANCE 

THE Temperance movement of the nineteenth 
oentuiy received little encouragement from 
the Bishops in the House of Lords, and, with the 
notable exception of Dr. Temple, it is difficult to 
name a single member of the Episcopal Bench who 
believed in total abstinence. The Bishop of Chester 
favours the " Gothenburg " system of licenses, but 
he has not been supported by other prelates. 

In 1889 Lord Brougham complained bitterly of the 
indifference of the Bishops to temperance 
legislation, in his speech on the third reading 
of the Sal.e of Beer BiU : " There is hardly a 
Bishop whom I have not heard imploring your 
lordships from this very place, for God's sake, 
to apply a remedy to that which makes all our 
preaching and teaching vain, to reform those 
nests of drunkenness, to remove those moral 
plagues. And now that I come forward at 
their instigation, that I lend myself as their 
coadjutor, that I put myself as an humble 
instrument into the hands of the guardians of 
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religion and morality, but two out of six-and- 
twenty Bight Bev. prelates will sacrifice their 
dinner, and their regard for their belly . . . 
to attend and vote." 

Two Bishops voted for the second reading 
of this bill, and two Bishops voted for the 
third reading. 

In 1860 the BefreshmerU Houses and Wine Licences 
BUI passed the Lords. Lord Denman opposed 
the measure on the ground that refreshment- 
houses, where alcoholic liquors could be ob- 
tained were public-houses, and that '* the 
greater the number of public-houses where 
strong liquors are sold the greater the drunken- 
ness and crime." Two Bishops voted for the 
Bill, none against. 

In 1872, in the Lords, in the debate on the Per- 
missive Prohibitory lAqnor Bill (Local Option), 
the Bishop of Peterborough (Dr. Magee) made 
the well-remembered declaration : ^^ There* 
fore I entertain the strongest dislike to this 
Permissive Bill. I cannot perhaps express it 
in a stronger form than by saying that if I 
must take my choice — and such, it seems to 
me, is really the alternative offered by the Per- 
missive BiU — ^whether England should be free 
or sober, I declare — strange as such a declara- 
tion may sound, coming from one of my pro- 
fession — ^that I should say it would be better 
that England should be free than that she 
should be compulsorily sober. I would dis- 
tinctly prefer freedom to sobriety, because 
with freedom we might, in the end, attain to 
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sobriety, but in the other alternative we should 
eventually lose both freedom and sobriety." 

In 1872, in the Lords, the Intoxicaiing Liquor 
(Licensing) BiU^ for the better regulation of 
public-houses and the good character of publi- 
cans, was supported by the Archbishop of 
York and the Bishop of Peterborough. 

In 1874, in the debate in the Lords on the Intoxi- 
caiing Liquors BiUy the Bishop of London 
moved an amendment that 9 p.m. instead of 
11 p.m. should be the hour for Sunday closing ; 
and supported an amendment that 12 p.m. and 
not 12.30 should be the ordinary hour for 
closing in London. Both amendments were 
lost. 

In 1883 the biU making it illegal to pay wages in 
publiC'Jiouses passed the Lords. Two Bishops 
voted for the second reading of the Bill. 

In 1886 the bill for the prchibition of the Sale of 
Intoxicating Liquors to Children under thirteen 
passed the Lords. The Bishop of Peterborough 
(Dr. Magee) said, in the course of the debate, 
" that while he was as strongly in favour of 
temperance as any one could possibly be, yet 
he deprecated polemical legislation of this 
kind, and the passing of laws to enforce morality 
by means of severe penalties." 

In 1893 the Bishop of Chester brought a bill into 
the Lords for establishing ^* Authorized Com- 
panies " to own and control public-houses (on 
the Gothenburg System) ; but the bill was 
negatived without a division at the second 
reading. 
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In 1900 the Archbishop of Canterbury (Dr. Temple) 
moved a resolution in the Lords calling on the 
Government to lay proposals for temperance 
reform based on the lines of the Report of the 
Royal Commission. The resolution was lost 
by 45 to 42 votes. Fourteen Bishops voted for 
the resolution, none against. 

In 1904 Lord Peel's amendment to the lAcenaing 
BiUy declaring against a '* perpetual interest in 
a terminable licence," was lost by 142 to 47 
votes. Eleven Bishops voted for the resolu- 
tion, none against. 

An amendment to the Licensing Bill by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury (Dr. Davidson) for 
limiting licences to fourteen and then to seven 
years was lost by 126 to 62 votes. Twelve 
Bishops voted for the amendment, one against. 
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SOME MISCELLANEOUS VOTES 

IN the Diary of Lord Shaftesbury for 1876 are 
the following words — 
** Seven bishops appeared ; one of them, Peter- 
hoTo\ made a single observation ; but aU the seven 
went away at dinner-time, leaving undefended, so 
far as they were ooncemed, the most important 
clauses of the Bill, which were in jeopardy through 
the hostility of several peers. The Archbishop of 
York, the most noisy of all the Bench in favour of 
the Bill, had gone abroad. Gloucester and Bristol, 
more pretentious even than York, could not stay. 
Canterbury the same. Winchester the same. Of 
what use are the Bishops in the House of Lords ? ** 
Lord Shaftesbury, stout Evangelical Churchman 
and Conservative (though no strict party man), was 
provoked to write these words when Lord Carnar- 
von's bill for Restricting Cruelty to Animals was 
before the House of Lords for second reading. 
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Brougham had complained in 1839 of the in- 
difference of the Episcopal Bench to matters affect- 
ing the welfare of the people, and Shaftesbury's 
question, " Of what use are the Bishops in the 
House of Lords ? " has come to the lips of men of 
very different opinions during the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Over and over again the Bishops have been 
absent from the Lords when their presence and 
their votes might have prevented the wrecking of 
some useful piece of legislation ; time after time the 
Bishops have cast their votes in favoiu* of delay 
when England cried impatiently that the time for 
delay was past. When delay was recognized as 
really dangerous, and the Lords could only yield 
with bad grace to the wishes of the people, then 
Right Bev. prelates have associated themselves 
with the surrender of the majority ; but to stand 
forward as men like Bomilly, Mackintosh, Sadler, 
Ashley, Villiers and Plimsoll did in the House of 
Commons and as Shaftesbury did in the Lords as 
the champions of unpopular causes and of uncared 
for people has never been the lot of our Bishops. 
Indeed, the Bishops have always shrunk from any 
parliamentary association with such quixotic per- 
sons. 

In the following annals may be found how the 
Lords Spiritual have voted (and failed to vote) when 
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various questions were before the House of Lords — 
questions by no means of like importance, but all of 
interest. 

HiniAKB Legislation 

In 1809 and 1810 Lord Erskine's Prevention of 
Cruetty to Animals Bill was withdrawn owing 
to the opposition of the Lords. No Bishop 
supported the bill. 

In 1815 a bill to prohibit the use of British Capital 
for the Slave Trade was lost on the third reading 
in the Lords by 24 to 19 votes. Only three 
Bishops were present, although the Bishops 
had frequently declared their opposition to 
slavery in all its forms. 

In 1819 Lord Lansdowne's bill for the better Regyr- 
lotion of Mad Houses was lost in the Lords by 
35 to 14 votes. Six Bishops were present, but 
took no part in the debate. 

In 1824 in the Lords a Prevention of Cruelty to Cattle 
BiU was rejected by 16 votes. Seven Bishops 
were present, but none of them supported the 
biU. 

In 1824 (when the gaols were crowded with offenders 
against the game laws) Lord Orosvenor's bill 
for amending the game laws was negatived ia 
the Lords without a division. No Bishop took 
part in the debate. 

In 1827 a Game Laws Amendment Bill — ^to aQow 
the sale of game — ^was rejected in the Lords on 
the third reading. No Bishop supported the 
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bill. (The following year this bill was accepted 
by the Lords.) 

In 1829 a bill to extend permission for the Sak of 
Oame was rejected in the Lords on the third 
reading. No Bishop took part in the debate. 

In 1889 the Lords threw out a bill for suppressing 
the Portuguese slave trade by 38 to 32 votes. 
One Bishop voted for the bill, two against. 

In 1889 the Lords passed a general bill for the sup- 
pression of the Slave Trade by 39 to 28 votes. 
Two Bishops voted for the bill, none against. 

In 1864 Lord Houghton moved an amendment to 
the Penal Servitude Amendment BUI in the 
Lords, to release ticket-of-leave men from 
police inspection. This amendment was lost 
by 49 to 41 votes. Three Bishops supported 
the amendment, two opposed it. 

A second amendment to relieve ticket-of- 
leave men from having to report themselves 
monthly to the police was lost by 44 to 36 votes. 
Two Bishops voted against this amendment, 
none for. 

In 1879 the Lords rejected the Cruelty to Animals 
BUI (for prohibition of vivisection) by 97 to 16 
votes. One Bishop (Winchester) supported 
the bill, two (York and Peterboro') voted 
against it, and the Bishop of Peterboro' 
(Dr. Magee) spoke in opposition. 

In 1888 the Lords rejected the Cruelty to Animals 
Act Amendment BiU, for the prevention of 
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pigeon shooting, by 30 to 17 votes. Two 
Bishops were present at the debate, but no 
Bishop voted. 

In 1904 the Lords rejected a resolution expressing 
disapproval of the introduction of Chinese 
Labour into the Transvaal before self-govern- 
ment had been granted, by 97 to 25 votes. 
One Bishop (Hereford) supported the resolu- 
tion, one (Bristol) voted against. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury (Dr. Randall Davidson) 
spoke but did not vote. 



Thb Corn Laws 

In 1889 a resolution against the Com Laws was 
defeated in the Lords by 224 to 24 votes. Pour 
Bishops voted in majority, none in favour of 
the resolution. 

In 1840 a resolution for inquiry into the working of 
the Com Laws was defeated in the Lords. Mve 
Bishops voted for the resolution, six against. 

In 1842 Lord Melbourne's Com Importation Bill 
was defeated in the Lords by 117 to 71 votes. 
Three Bishops voted for the bill, eleven against. 

In 1848 a resolution to inquire into the working of 
the Com Laioa was defeated in the Lords by 
200 to 78 votes. Five Bishops supported the 
resolution, six voted against it. 

In 1846 (the House of Commons having accepted 
Free Trade) the Lords passed the Importation 
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of Cam BiU by 211 to 164 votes. Eighteen 
Bishops voted for the bill, nine against. 

In 1906 the Lords rejected a resolution by the Duke 
of Devonshire expressing disapproval of Tariff 
Reform and of any system of Colonial Prefer- 
ence based on the taxation of food by 121 to 
87 votes. One Bishop (Bangor) voted against 
the resolution, none for. 



Meastjbes Affectiko the Clebqy 

In 1818 Lord Harrowby introduced a bUl into the 
Lords to compel non-resident holders of bene- 
fices to pay a minimum wage of £80 per annum to 
curates doing their work ; the purpose of the bUl 
was to check non-residence and to relieve the 
extreme poverty of many of the curates in 
charge. The Bishop of London moved an 
amendment that the Bishop of the diocese 
should fix all salaries for curates. The Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York supported this 
amendment, the Bishop of Norwich opposed 
it, and the amendment was lost. 

In 1864 the Scottish Episcopal Clergy Disabilities BiU, 
to allow the clergy of the Scottish Episcopal 
Church to take preferment in England, was 
before the Lords. It was opposed by the 
Bishop of Durham, who said, *' The bill would 
be more truly described as one for diverting the 
endowments of the Church of England from 
those within to those without her pale." The 
bill was referred to a select committee. 
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In 1869 the Lords passed the second reading of the 
Irish Church DiseatablishmerU Bill by 179 to 
146 votes. One Bishop (ThirlwaJl, of St. 
Davids) voted for the bill, sixteen Bishops 
voted against it ; the two Archbishops and 
Bishop Wilberforce refrained from voting. 

Concerning this vote of the Bishops against the 
Disestablishment of the Irish Church, it is interest- 
ing to recall that the Bishop of Peterboro' (Dr. 
Magee), though he fought the bill strongly in the 
Lords, had eighteen months earlier, when Dean of 
Cork, stated the case for Disestablishment with 
remarkable clearness — 

'^ It is the simple fact, that the Irish Established 
Church never has been since the Reformation, or 
indeed for long before it, the Church of the Nation. 

^* It has been all along the Church of the pale and 
the Church of the Anglo-Celtic in Ireland. 

" Outside that pale lay, and lies still, the Celtic 
population. To that population the Irish Church 
Established ought to have been missionary. It 
was not. 

" It remained the Church of the English Colony 
in Ireland ; and it is that, and nothing else, at this 
moment. 

" It is mere folly to talk of it, or to try to defend it, 
as de facto the Church of the Irish nation." 
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How far the Protestant Church Establifihment in 

Ireland represented religion in Ireland may be 

judged by the simple fact that no Irishman had been 

appointed to the Archbishopric of Dublin for over 

200 years. During that period the primate had 

been invariably an Englishman. 

In 1870 a CUriccA DisabUUiea Act was passed allow- 
ing clergymen relief from the clerical office, and 
the return to private life with the full privileges 
of citizenship. One Bishop voted in favour of 
the bill in the Lords, two against it. 

In 1898 the Lords passed the Tithe RerU-Charge 
(Rates) Bill (to relieve beneficed clergymen of 
half the rates levied on income from tithes) by 
113 to 23 votes. Eight Bishops supported the 
bill, none against. 

Certain Miscellakeous Votes 

In 1860 the Lords rejected the Paper DvJty Repeal 
Bill by 89 votes. Nine Bishops supported the 
bill, five opposed it. 

In 1864 a resolution in favour of the Metric System 
of Weights and Measures was carried in the 
Lords by 34 to 23 votes. Three Bishops sup- 
ported the resolution. 

In 1871, on the second reading of the Army Regu" 
lotion Bill (for the abolition of the Purchase of 
Commissions for offices), three Bishops voted 
against the bill, none in its favour. 

In 1876 the Lords passed the Royal TiUes BiU 
(making the Queen Empress of Lidia) by 137 to 
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91 votes. The Archbishop of Canterbuiy and 
three other Bishops voted for the bill, no 
Bishop voted against. 

In 1879 the Lords passed the Bacecoursea {Metro^ 
polis) BiU (for the abolition of small race meet- 
ings within ten miles of London) by 84 to 57 
votes. Three Bishops voted for the bill. 

In 1880 the Lords threw out the Compensation for 
Disturbances (Irish Tenants) Bill. Three 
Bishops voted against the bill, one (Ely) for it. 

In 1886 the Lords passed a resolution in favour of 
the opening of museums and picture galleries 
during certain hours on Sundays, by 78 to 
62 votes. The Archbishop of Canterbury (Dr. 
Benson) and six other Bishops opposed the 
resolution. No Bishop supported it. 

In 1905 the Lords rejected the London County 
Council Tramtvat/s Bill, for carrying a tramway 
over the bridges and along the Thames Em- 
bankment, by 64 to 33 votes. Two Bishops 
(Hereford and Oxford) voted for the bill, none 
against. (Neither the Bishop of London nor 
the Bishop of Southwark took part in the de- 
bate.) 

In 1905 the Lords rejected an amendment to the 
Aliens BiU, to prevent poverty alone being 
sufficient ground for exclusion, by 78 to 17 
votes. Three Bishops voted against the amend- 
ment, one (Canterbury) for. 

Another amendment to the Aliens BiU, that 
foreigners should not be deported merely for 
living under insanitary conditions, was rejected 
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by 72 to 16 votes. Three Bishops voted 
against the amendment, none for. 

The humane legislation of the nineteenth century, 
resulting in the kindlier treatment of lunatics and 
criminals ; the abolition of the pillory, the stocks, 
and the branding of prisoners ; the suppression of 
bear-baiting, bull-baiting, cock-fighting, duelling 
and prize-fighting ; prison, madhouse and work- 
house reform ; and the prevention of cruelty to a 
number of tame animals, was never initiated by 
Bishops nor supported with any spirit by the Epis- 
copal Bench. The flogging of women in the public 
streets (only abolished by law in 1817), and the 
total remission of flogging as a prison punishment 
as far as women were concerned, provoked no word 
of commendation from the Bishops. For years 
humane men pressed Parliament to make an end to 
flogging in the army and navy, and though soldiers 
and sailors died under the lash, and petitions were 
presented and debates raised, the Bishops sat speech- 
less in the House of Lords. 

To-day when the humane spirit is urging the total 
prohibition of flogging in prisons, and the protection 
of certain birds and beasts from cruel spurious 
"sports," what help comes from the Episcopal 
Bench ! 

With the landowners the Bishops ranged them- 
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selves in opposition to Free Trade, they moved no 
finger to mitigate the monstrous severity of the 
game laws ; and refused help to Irish tenants. 

Lovers of a cheap press may congratulate the 
Bishops on their vote for the repeal of the Paper 
Duty, and all who prefer the Decimal System may 
take comfort that it received Episcopal sanction in 
the House of Lords forty years ago. 

But when public opinion hesitates before some 
questions of morals, some question of economic 
justice between man and man, of international dis- 
pute, or some question of our relation to native 
races, and our treatment of lower animals — or when 
Parliament delays the enactment of some law de- 
sired after long discussion by the people of Great 
Britain, can we look to the Bishops for help and 
guidance ? Can we count on the Episcopal Bench 
for light and for brave leadership ? 

" Of what use are the Bishops in the House of 
Lords?'* 

Let the Bishops themselves answer Lord Shaftes- 
bury's question. 
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XIII 
THE BISHOPS AND THE RITUALISTS 

THE development of the Oxford High Church 
Bevival into a movement for restoring 
Catholic ritual (especially at the Holy Communion), 
the Catholic doctrine of the Eucharist, and the 
practice of confession, was hardly noticeable before 
1860. In that year the Protestant riots (carried 
on Sunday after Sunday for many months) at St. 
George's-in-the-East, brought the question of ritual 
in the Church of England before the attention of 
Parliament and the country, and in 1863 the Church 
Times, the organ of militant ritualists, was started 
by some laymen. The discussion on the subject 
still continues ; only this year (1906) we have seen 
the report of a Royal Commission on Ritual pub- 
lished, and there is no reason to suppose ''the 
crisis " of the last forty years may not endure for 
at least another forty years. The Book of Common 
Prayer, with its rubrics and thirty-nine articles, may 

106 
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be said (without offence) to breathe the spirit of 
compromise, and compromise in an Established 
Church is as natural as it is in democratic party 
government under a constitutional monarchy. But 
compromise is horrible to men of narrow and 
intense belief, and earnest, but rigid, Protestants 
have all along been crying out for " the suppression 
of the Mass and the Confessional " in the Church of 
England. They have appealed to the Bishops and 
to Parliament to ^' put down ritualism," not realizing 
that in the Book of Common Prayer itself the 
ritualist takes his ground for the ceremonial of the 
Mass and the practice of Confession. We are only 
concerned here with the acts of the Bishops in this 
controversy, with their work in the Lords as legis- 
lators, and, incidentally, with their conduct as 
Bight Rev. Fathers in Ood to the high-church clergy 
in their dioceses. 

In the Lords the Bishops expressed their dislike 
of ritualism and their distrust of ritualists, whenever 
the matter was discussed, but, on the whole, the 
Episcopal Bench followed the lead of successive 
Archbishops of Canterbury in deprecating drastic 
legislation, and urging that the Bishops should be 
left to deal with the matter. It was Lord Shaftes- 
bury who would not let the subject drop, and on 
more than one occasion the eminent philanthropist 
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brought in a bill for " putting down " ritualistic 
practices ; and while the Bishops (with only one 
or two exceptions) at these times hastened to deplore 
the " excesses " of high churchmen and to declare 
their loyalty to Protestantism, the Episcopal 
Bench was not anxious for litigation, fearing always 
any movement, high church or low church, that 
might endanger the safety of the Establishment. 
Shaftesbury, an Evangelical of Evangelicals, really 
hated ritualism as he hated Romanism, and as only 
a religious man can hate. To Bishops like Tait, 
" vestments " at the Holy Communion were 
" follies," and to Temple the practice of confession 
was a thing that tended to weaken character. That 
Parliament should spend its time legislating on 
such affairs seemed inappropriate to these prelates. 

On the whole, Parliament, Lords and Commons 
alike, has done little but speak harsh things of high 
churchmen. Bills have been introduced and acts 
passed relating to the conduct of Church services, 
but the ritualists have quietly gone on their way, 
and in most cases without interference. 

Wesley and his disciples were regarded by the 
episcopate in the eighteenth century as disturbers, 
as men who troubled the peace of Israel, and the 
religious revival (with its social amelioration) they 
accomplished, was wrought In the face of Episcopal 
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displeasure. So with the BituaUsts, clergymen like 
Mackonochie, of St. Alban's, Holbom, and Charles 
Lowder, of St. Peter's, London Docks, laymen like 
Robert Brett, of Stoke Newington, and women like 
Harriet Monsel and ^' Mother Kate," of Haggerston 
Priory, not only restored rites and ceremonies that 
had become obsolete in the C!hurch of England, 
revived sisterhoods, and raised funds for building 
innumerable churches, schools, and social institutes ; 
they brought civilization and the message of human 
brotherhood to dark places in our cities, and in less 
than fifty years changed the whole face of religion 
in the Establishment. The externals of parish 
churches have been made decent, a new ideal of 
parochial work has been put before the clergy, and, 
with a heavy list of Church services and abundance 
of high church ritual, the Anglican clergy in our 
big cities are the trusted leaders in all manner of 
excellent social enterprises. This change is as 
much due to the ritualistic successors of the Oxford 
Tractarians as the Methodist revival was due to 
John Wesley, and the Bishops of the nineteenth 
century set their faces as sternly against the 
ritualists as their predecessors on the Episcopal 
Bench did against the early Wesleyans. Ritualism 
was new in the sixties ; it frightened influential 
Protestants, it threatened the stillness of sleep in 
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the Established Church. When angry men in their 
prejudice, devout Protestants in their hatred of 
Borne, and worldly men in their annoyance, raged 
against the ritualists, the Bishops (time servers ever) 
rebuked the innovators, thanked their traducers, 
and called upon the ritualists to desist. So short- 
sighted was the Episcopal vision, so unfortunate 
were the Episcopal counsels, so lacking in all appre* 
ciation of the real work being done were the 
'* charges " of the Bishops in the sixties and 
seventies (when the battle for life or death was 
really fought by the CathoUc party in the Church 
of England), that it was only because the ritualistB 
did pursue their own way, quietly following what 
they held to be divine commands, and heeding 
neither Privy Council decrees nor the obiter dicta of 
their diocesans, that the Catholic revival became an 
accomplished fact. Had the ritualists obeyed the 
Bishops and the lawyers, this revival in the Church 
of England, with all the Church restoration, and 
the work of social reform in our towns that it has 
meant, would have been impossible. To many, 
who, at all costs, would have the Church of England 
pre-eminently Protestant, this revival must still 
appear deplorable ; but to the majority, who 
measure the value of creeds by the effect on charac- 
ter and by the social service they provoke, the work 
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of the ritualists will not be regarded so harshly, 
the more so as the early fears of a general exodus 
to Borne have not been fulfilled. 

(Of course, a good deal of AngUcan ritualism is 
little more than aesthetic in its essence, and has no 
more doctrinal significance, beyond expressing a 
deeper reverence for public worship, than the 
ritualism spreading among Nonconformists in Eng- 
land and Presbyterians in Scotland — ^the surpliced 
choirs, musical services, stained windows, Christmas 
and Good Friday observance, and floral decorations 
—-common enough now in the Free Churches, but 
matters of grave offence to an earUer generation of 
Protestant Dissenters.) 

The chief debates in the House of Lords took 
place when Lord Shaftesbury brought in bills for 
suppressing ritual, and when the Pubhc Worship 
Regulation Bill was before ParUament in 1874. 

In 1867 Lord Shaftesbury brought in a bill pro- 
hibiting the wearing of vestments (other than 
surplice, scarf, and hood) at the Holy Com- 
munion. The Archbishop of Canterbury (Br. 
Longley) urged postponement until a Boyal 
Commission had reported on the matter, but 
the Bishop of Durham supported the bill, 
declaring that ^'the introduction of these 
vestments ever had been the first step in the 
downward course which these unwise clergy- 
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men were pursuing." The postponement was 
carried by 61 to 46 votes. Eight Bishops 
followed the lead of the Archbishop ; eleven 
Bishops voted for the bill. 

In 1868 the Uniformity of Public Worship BiU was 
introduced in the Lords by Lord Shaftesbury. 
The Bishop of Carlisle supported the measure, 
on the plea that " the only standing ground of 
the Chiurch of England before God and man 
was as a Protestant Reformed Church," but 
the bill never passed through Parliament. 

In 1869 both Lord Shaftesbury and Archbishop Tait 
introduced bills in the Lords for amending 
Church Discipline Acts with a view to making 
the legal processes for the deprivation of 
ritualist clergymen less cumbersome. The bills 
were referred to a Select Committee, and dis- 
appeared. 

In 1871 Lord Shaftesbury introduced a bill for the 
reform of Ecclesiastical Courts, to the same 
end as the bill of 1869. This wcls supported 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury (Tait), the 
Bishop of Oxford (S. Wilberforce), and passed 
the Lords — ^too late in the session for the 
House of Commons. 

In 1872 Lord Shaftesbury for the fourth time 
introduced his biU, and again the bill passed 
the Lords, only to fail in the Commons because 
of the lateness of the hour. 

In 1874 the Archbishop of Canterbury (Tait) 
brought in the Public Worship Regulation BiU, 
and this was carried by 137 to 29 votes. Nine- 
teen Bishops voted for the bill, one (Dr. 
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Moberly, of Salisbury) against. In Committee, 
the appointment of a special Judge for the 
Court of Arches before whom ritualists were to 
be brought, was carried by 112 to 13 votes. 
Fifteen Bishops voted for the judge, two against. 
This bill sanctioned prosecutions for ritual 
(alleged to be illegal by the law courts) by 
three " aggrieved " parishioners, but gave 
Bishops the power to veto prosecutions. The 
bill passed the Commons, and became law. 
A series of prosecutions followed in the course 
of the next ten years. In some cases the 
clergyman attacked resigned ; in other cases 
he was imprisoned. Occasionally Bishops 
vetoed prosecutions. At one time three clergy- 
men — Rev. Pelham Dale, of St. Vedast's, in 
the City of London ; Rev. R. W. Enraght, of 
Holy Trinity, Bordesley, Birmingham ; the 
Rev. S. F. Oreen, of Miles Platting, Manchester 
— ^were all in prison "for conscience' sake." 
Two other clergymen suffered imprisonment : 
the Rev. Arthur Tooth, of Hatcham, in 1877, 
and the Rev. J. Bell Cox, of Liverpool, in 
1886-87. The latter remained in prison over 
a year. The spectacle of these earnest men of 
high moral character being committed to gaol 
for ritualistic practices was not pleasant either 
to the Bishops or to the general public, and 
the P.W.R. Act has long been a dead letter. 

Many legal decisions (a few are quoted below) 
had been given in the EcclesicLstical Court of Arches, 
and by the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, 
on points of ritual before 1874, and the diversity of 
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these decisions made it difficult for clergymen who 
desired to obey the law and at the same time carry 
out the ritual alleged to be ordered by the Book of 
Common Prayer. 

In 1850 the Bishop of London (Tait) drove the Rev. 
W. J. E. Bennett to retire from St. Paul's, 
Knightsbridge, because the latter persisted in 
a full choral service at the new church of St. 
Barnabas', Pimlico. 

In 1857 the Bishop of London (Tait) admonished 
the Vicar of St. Mary Magdalene's, Munster 
Square (E. Stuart) to refrain from lighting 
candles at the Holy Communion, on the ground 
that the Ecclesiastical Courts had declared 
lighted candles illegal. (Stuart, however, de- 
clined to obey.) 

In 1860 the Rev. B. LiddeU, of St. Paul's, Knights- 
bridge, was declared to be committing an 
illegal offence in allowing a brass cross to 
stand above the altar. 

In 1870 the Court of Arches declared, in the case of 
the Rev. J. Purchas, of Brighton, that lighted 
candles and the " eastward position " of the 
celebrant at Holy Communion were not illegal. 
The case was taken to a higher court, and 

In 1871 the Judicial Committee of the Privy Coun- 
cil (which included the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury and York and the Bishop of London) 
pronounced that these practices were illegal. 

In 1877 this same Judicial Committee, in the case 
of the Rev. C. J. Ridsdale, of Folkestone, 
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declared that the ** eastward position** was 
not illegal, but that ^' vestments " were illegal. 

80 conflicting were the decisions and so divided 
the opinions of ecclesiastical lawyers, that it is 
difficult to blame the ritualists (most of whom were 
1 ard at work ministering in works of charity in the 
slums of cities) for breaking the law. 

Outside the House of Lords and the law courts, 
how did the Bishops treat the ritualists ! What 
was the attitude of these Bight Rev. Fathers in 
God when Protestantism fanned '* anti-ritualism '* 
feelings into riot f 

Timidity was the Episcopal note, fear lest the 
ritualists with their innovations should make the 
Established Church unpopular. Some of the pre- 
lates, indeed, avowed an open Protestant distrust 
of the Catholic revival. Archbishop Longley de- 
clared in 1863, in his charge, "Those who are 
introducing vestments and ceremonies of very 
doubtful legality are really, though I am sure quite 
unconsciously, doing the work of the worst enemies 
of the Church." 

The Bishop of St. Davids in 1866 said in Convo- 
cation, " I cannot but consider this a Bomerward 
movement and a very rapid movement." 

As early as 1843 Bishop Wilberforce (Oxford) had 
forbidden Dr. Pusey to preach for two years, not 
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because Pusey could be convicted of false doctrine, 
but because the Bishop held Pusey's preaching 
dangerous to the peace of the Church. Again, in 
1850, Wilberforce censured Pusey for the same 
reason. 

In several cases Bishops refused to license curates 
where high church practices were in vogue or where 
confessions were heard. The Bishop of Manchester 
(Prince Lee) in 1850 refused to license a curate 
unless the incumbent would give an assurance that 
the black Geneva gown should always be worn by 
the preacher, and another Bishop of Manchester 
{Fraser), in 1874, declined to license a curate who 
would not promise to obey the decisions of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 

Even Tait, when Bishop of London, refused to 
proceed with the consecration of St. Michael's, 
Shoreditch, until vases of flowers had been removed 
from the altar. 

Had the high churchmen and ritualists yielded 
to Bishops and law courts in matters of ritual, it is 
difficult to beUeve that the Church of England could 
have recovered from its lifeless condition of a 
century ago. 

After the prosecutions, the poUcy of cold dis- 
approval was tried, and the rule of Bishop Temple 
at Exeter, that no ritualist should receive Episcopal 
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preferment, was the general line pursued by the 
Bishops. Still the Ritualists went on their way, 
till at last even Bishops were suspected of ritualism, 
and Dr. King, Bishop of Lincoln, was tried before 
the Archbishop of Canterbury for illegal practices. 
The judgment in this case declared lighted candles 
legal, but pronounced certain acts at the Holy 
Communion illegal. In 1899 the Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York delivered an ** opinion '* 
against the ceremonial use of incense, and in nearly 
every church where incense was burned, its cere- 
monial use was abandoned in favour of the non- 
ceremonial use allowed by the Bishops. The 
result of this decision was that those who were 
accustomed to the ritual were vexed, and those 
laymen who disliked incense in the churches, 
whether used " ceremonially " or " unceremonially '^ 
(the difference being quite undiscemible to the 
average man) remained in their irritation. 

Clergymen have been rebuked and inhibited by 
their Bight Rev. Fathers in Ood, and they have 
been deprived of their livings and sent to prison 
by the permission of these same Bight Bev. Fathers 
for using certain gestures and wearing certain vest- 
ments in pubUc worship. 

To-day we can count at least five prelates on the 
Episcopal Bench (London, Southwark, Oxford^ 
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Lincoln, Birmingham) who have used these same 
gestures and vestments, and the bulk of the Bishops 
have long adopted ^^ ritualistic " practices that once 
provoked the fury of Protestant mobs and the 
grave displeasure of Episcopal authority. 

In these days of religious toleration the early 
prosecutions of the ritualists seem very far oS, and 
the hostility of the Bishops difficult to believe. But 
should the Bishops again believe the peace and 
safety of the Established Church to be threatened 
by a clamour against ^'the Mass and the Coit- 
fessional," who can doubt what attitude would be 
adopted by the majority of the Lords Spiritual f 
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XIV 

THE BISHOPS AND THE BROAD CHURCH 
MOVEMENT 

TO learn the attitude of the Bishops to what is 
known as the ^' Broad Church " movement, 
we have to look outside the House of Lords, and 
to turn chiefly to the doings in Convocation. The 
first blow against wider belief was struck by the 
Bishop of London in 1853, when he induced the 
council of King's College, London, to drive F. D, 
Maurice out of his Professorship at King's College 
for teaching " the larger hope." Bishop Wilberf orce 
opposed this attack on Maurice, and no charge of 
heresy could be established. Maurice left King's, 
and subsequently became a Professor of Divinity 
at Cambridge. 

In 1860 came the publication of Bsaays and 
Reviews, and amongst the contributors to^lus 
volume were Jowett and Temple. Essays and 

Beviews stirred up a considerable amount of ill wiU 

us 
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against its authors, and the whole Bench of Bishops, 
in reply to an address, declared coUectiyely — 

*^We cannot understand how these opinions 
{Essays and Beviews) can be held consistently with 
an honest subscription to the formularies of our 
church, with many of the fundamental doctrines of 
which they appear to us essentiaUy at variance." 

In 1862 the Bishop of Salisbury prosecuted one 
of the writers (Dr. Rowland Williams) for his essay, 
and the Ciourt of Arches suspended Dr. Williams for 
a year. On an appeal to the Queen in C!ouncil this 
sentence was annulled. • 

Finally, in 1864, in the Upper House of Convoca- 
tion, the Bishops by eight votes to two, formally 
condemned Essays and Reviews as ^' containing 
teaching contrary to the doctrine received by the 
United Church of England and Ireland in common 
with the whole Catholic Church of Christ." In 
spite of this condemnation, the writers of the book 
retracted nothing, and remained undisturbed at 
their posts. Temple became successively Bishop of 
Exeter, Bishop of London, and Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 

The case of Bishop Colenso occurred at the time 
of the Essays and Reviews controversy. Dr. 
Colenso, Bishop of Natal, published his criticism of 
the Pentateuch in 1862, and in this criticism he not 
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only called in question the authorship of the first 
five books of the Bible, but chaUenged the whole 
view of the Inspiration of the Old Testament as it 
was then commonly accepted. Bishop Gray, of 
Cape Town, as Metropolitan or chief Bishop of the 
Church of England in South Africa, summoned 
Colenso to appear before him, and then formally 
deposed and excommunicated him. Bishop Colenso 
appealed to the Crown, and the Privy Council 
pronounced all the proceedings null and void, while 
the Bolls Court decided that Colenso was entitled to 
the full income of the See. 

The Bishops in England in convocation (1863) 
condemned Dr. Colenso's writings as ** erroneous 
and pernicious," and the majority approved his 
deposition. Tait — ^then Bishop of London — ^how- 
ever, never admitted that Bishop Gray could over- 
ride the English Privy Council, and opposed the 
appointment of any successor while Dr. Colenso 
remained in Natal. It was Tait ako who declared 
in 1860 that ^' the Bomeward tendency was more 
dangerous than the freethinking tendency." Bishop 
Gray took his own way, refused to recognize 
Colenso, and consecrated a new Bishop for Natal. 

It is due to the memory of Colenso to say that, 
while few people to-day remember, and nobody 
reads, the book on the Pentateuch, the Zulus and 
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other African tribes of Natal still revere the name of 
the heretical English bishop as the name of a friend 
and champion, and that this very friendship and 
championship tended to separate him even further 
from the good opinion of the Church of England in 
South Africa, without causing him to be regarded 
in a more favourable light by the Anglican episco- 
pate at home. 

The conduct of the Anglican episcopate at the 
time of the last revision of the Bible may be men- 
tioned in this chapter. In 1870 the Bishop of 
Oxford (S. Wilberforce) had moved in Convocation 
a resolution inviting to the Revision Committee the 
'^co-operation of any eminent for scholarship, to 
whatever nation or religious body they may 
belong." 

On the strength of this resolution, some Presby- 
terians and an American Unitarian joined the 
Committee, and received the Holy Communion 
with the rest of the committee, at the hands of Dean 
Stanley, in Westminster Abbey. An outcry having 
been raised at this corporate communion, the 
Bishops in Convocation (1871) passed another 
resolution, by ten to four votes, declaring that " no 
person who denies the Godhead of our Lord Jesus 
Christ ought to be invited to join either company 
to which is committed the revision of the Authorized 
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Veroion of Holy Scripture, and that any such person 
now on either company should cease to act there- 
with.*' No notice was taken of this resolution by 
the Revision Committee. 

The publication of Lux Mundi in 1888 did not 
draw the condemnation of a single Bishop, and the 
attempts to obtain its censure failed. 

The teaching condemned in Essays and Reviews 
by the Bishops as contrary to the doctrine of the 
CShurch of England, would now be considered old- 
fashioned in its moderation, and dignitaries of the 
Established Church can to-day preach in peace a 
criticism of the Bible and the Creeds that would 
have provoked stormy litigation fifty years ago. 
How far the Bishops have assisted in bringing about 
this change of temper and outlook, and whether the 
change makes for the welfare of religion, are ques- 
tions we leave unanswered. 
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CONCLUSION 

IT will generally be admitted that the record of 
the Bishops as legislators is a bad one, and the 
two chapters which are concerned with the attitude 
of the Bishops to the ritualists and the broad 
churchmen reveal scanty discernment of the signs 
of the times. There is as little wise fatherliness 
found in the treatment of the ritualists as there is 
statesmanship in the politics of the House of Lords. 

But because of these things, let not the reader 
forget that, at least in their private lives, the 
Bishops were men against whom no charge could 
be made and upon whom no suspicion of wickedness 
ever rested. If their devotion to the Establish- 
ment led the Bishops astray politicaUy, they were 
at least devoted to their church, and proved their 
devotion by strenuous service. 

Let the reader also bear in mind that the Church 

of England is not to be held blameable for the 

conduct of its Bishops. The House of Commons 

us 
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consisted of an overwhelming majority of Anglican 
Churchmen in the nineteenth century, and the 
House of Conunons time after time passed biUs 
which the Bishops rejected. The laity of the 
Church of England deserve some credit for the pro- 
gressive measures passed by Parliament in the 
last hundred years, and in justice praise should 
be given to the laity if blame is awarded to the 
Bishops. 



THB BNB 
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